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A  Tale  of  the  Crusades 


CAPTAIN  DUARDO 

By  ARTHUR  S.  RIGGS 


“Forward  port  balista!”  yelled  Messer 
Swinging  smartly,  the  man  in  charge  of 
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the  weapon  struck  the  trigger  with  his 
mallet.  The  sharp  dick  and  rattle  of  the 
windlass  cranks  ended  with  the  loud  whirr 
as  the  released  cords  hurled  a  fifty-pound 
stone  through  the  air.  As  the  Trionjo  rose 
drunkenly  on  the  swell,  everyone  could  see 
it  sail  majestically  over  the  two  hundred 
yards  separating  the  straining  craft,  and 
crash  squarely  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowded  Pisan  benches  between  decks.  In¬ 
stantly  the  air  was  full  of  a  bitter  cloud  of 
darts,  as  the  enemy  loosed  his  entire 
broadside.  Ugly  little  tufted  shafts  stuck 
into  bodies  and  planks  alike.  Groans  and 
curses  filled  the  air.  The  man  standing  be¬ 
side  Messer  Piero  caught  one  full  in  the 
chest,  clapped  his  hands  wildly  to  the 
wound  and  screamed  as  he  fell,  vomiting 
blood.  Messer  Duardo,  a  few  steps  away, 
coolly  let  down  his  visor,  plucked  a  dart 
out  of  the  leather  exterior  of  his  corselet, 
and  wound  up  his  crossbow  carefully. 

“Back  into  the  womb  that  spawned  you, 
little  sweetheart,”  he  purred,  setting  the 
dart  carefully  on  the  string  and  aiming  at 
the  helmsman  on  the  enemy’s  starboard 
quarter.  Twang!  went  his  piece.  The 
helmsman  leaped  high  into  the  air  and  fell 
overboard.  The  big  galley  yawed  wildly 
before  another  man  could  spring  to  the  un¬ 
tended  tiller  and  bring  her  back  on  her 
course,  and  the  volley  of  darts  and  arrows 
loosed  at  the  instant  she  fell  away  whistled 
harmlessly  through  the  lateens  and  astern 
of  the  laboring  Trionjo. 

CRAFTILY,  Messer  Piero 
changed  his  course  and 
braced  his  clumsy  yards  to 
try  to  work  to  windward, 
both  to  avoid  being  rammed  and  to  get  a 
chance  to  use  his  soap  and  lime.  But  the  Pi¬ 
san  was  swifter  and  more  easily  handled. 
His  fire  was  fast,  but  wild,  and"  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  Genoese  bad  been  killed, 
though  a  goodly  number  lay  cursing  and 
trying  awkwardly  to  bind  up  nastily  torn 
wounds.  A  shower  of  stones  rained  down 
and  lay  about  the  decks,  making  footing 
uncertain.  Saving  his  own  shafts  for  emer¬ 
gency,  Messer  Duardo  jested  grimly  with 
his  men  as  he  plucked  the  Pisan  darts  out 
of  the  decks  about  him  and  shot  them  rap¬ 
idly  back  at  their  senders.  Most  of  the 
Crossbowmen  of  St.  George  had  staggered 
to  their  feet  somehow,  and  though  still  pal¬ 
lid  and  retching,  stood  to  their  bows  and 


did  heavy  execution.  The  Genoese  fire  was 
galling,  and  so  many  Pisans  were  down 
that  the  gleaming  galley  looked  consider¬ 
ably  less  crowded. 

“All  hands  1”  shouted  Messer  Piero  sud¬ 
denly.  “Up  helm !  Quick !  Stand  by  to  re¬ 
pel  boarders !” 

Rearing  down  like  a  hungry  monster, 
the  Pisan  came  crashing  over  to  ram  and 
board.  Her  bulwarks  swarmed  with  howl¬ 
ing  men  brandishing  their  swords  and 
pikes.  Sluggishly  the  deep-laden  Trionjo 
answered  her  helm,  and  a  favoring  sea 
catching  her  astern  as  she  began  to  swing, 
hurled  her  suddenly  around  just  in  time 
to  save  her  solid  timbers  from  the  dagger¬ 
like  sperone  or  beak  of  the  charging  Pisan. 

With  a  grinding  crash  the  two  galleys 
rolled  together,  splintering  the  lashed  oars 
like  toothpicks.  The  swells  dropped  away, 
and  they  rolled  apart,  a  hundred  Pisans 
who  had  leaped  as  the  crash  came,  falling 
into  the  foaming  swirl  of  waters  and 
broken  oars.  Back  again  the  craft  rolled. 
They  did  not  crash.  Caught  between  them 
the  luckless  hundred  screamed  once.  The 
veterans  of  a  score  of  such  fights  sickened 
at  the  greasy  thud.  Somebody  threw  a 
grappling-iron;  another,  and  another,  and 
Pisan  and  Genoese  were  locked  firmly  in 
a  grapple  to  the  death. 

Howling,  cursing,  praying,  a  thousand 
Pisans  tumbled  over  their  rail  upon  the 
lower  deck  of  the  Trionjo.  For  a  moment 
it  was  any  man’s  fight  along  the  rails. 
Inch  by  inch  the  sturdy  Genoese  gave  way 
to  the  greater  numbers  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  Pisans.  The  tweendecks  were  a 
shambles,  red  and  gasping.  From  the 
maintop  of  the  Trionjo  an  arquebusier 
sniped  steadily  at  the  giant  Pisan  leader, 
a  black-bearded  swordsman  in  a  scarlet 
surcoat  and  white  trousers.  At  last  he 
caught  him  squarely  between  the  shoulders 
with  a  heavy  quarrel  from  his  arquebus 
and  knocked  him  flat  upon  his  face.  His 
heavy  two-handed  sword  flew  from  his 
grasp.  Two  Genoese  hacked  viciously  at 
his  armored  neck  and  shoulders.  With  a 
roar  of  anger,  the  Pisan  leaped  up,  grabbed 
his  attackers  by  the  necks,  and  dashed 
their  heads  together  with  a  crash  that  split 
the  helmet  of  one.  Hurling  their  senseless 
bodies  aside,  he  sprang  for  his  sword,  and 
again  slashed  his  bloody  way  through  the 
swarming  tangle  toward  Messer  Duardo. 
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“Signor  Capitano,”  he  said  grimly,  “we 
have  need  to  win  great  booty  to  make  up 
for  our  losses.  Out  of  thirteen  hundred 
men  we  had  this  morning,  scarce  nine  hun¬ 
dred  are  alive  and  unhurt  now.” 

Scornigiani  swore  zestfully.  “One  in 
three  dead !” 

"One  in  three,”  assented  the  lieutenant 
somberly.  “Our  best,  too.  The  Genoese 
lost  about  the  same.  We  have  counted  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  fit 
to  sell.  Of  the  fifty  merchants  they  say 
were  aboard,  only  thirty  are  left,  but  they 
ought  to  bring  heavy  ransoms.” 

“What  damage  to  the  ships?”  Scorni¬ 
giani  demanded. 

“Very  little,  sir.  Both  are  leaking  badly, 
but  that  can  be  repaired  in  ease  once  we 
get  home.  The  wind  is  blowing  up  a 
gale.  You  had  better  come  out  and  set 
the  course.  We  return  to  Pisa  .  .  .  ?” 

The  pirate  strode  out  on  deck.  The  sun 
was  gone.  Thick  green  haze  obscured  the 
horizon.  Still  lashed  together,  but  separat¬ 
ed  now  by  heavy  buffers,  Genoese  Trionfo 
and  Pisan  Dragone  rolled  and  labored.  A 
single  glance  told  the  shipmaster  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  trying  to  work  back  to  Pisa  with 
half  a  gale  in  his  teeth,  a  heavy  sea  rolling 
in  and  every  prospect  of  dirty  weather 
ahead.  No  telling  how  long  this  vile  wind 
would  last,  and  the  oars  of  both  craft  were 
floating  miles  away  in  matchwood.  They 
must  run  for  it ;  trust  to  luck  not  to  reach 
the  dreaded  Strait  of  Messina  before  they 
could  make  harbor  safely.  Any  port 
would  do  for  two  leaking  ships,  both  short- 
handed. 

“Divide  the  prisoners,”  Scornigiani 
commanded  tersely.  “You  take  the  Trionjo 
and  follow  me  south.  Divide  our  own  men. 
You  take  the  best.  Chain  the  prisoners. 
If  we  can  put  in  safely  before  we  reach  the 
Strait,  we’ll  round  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Sicily,  put  into  Syracuse  and  sell  these 
Genoese  dogs  to  the  Saracens.  They  will 
probably  want  everything.  Tell  the  men 
we  have  a  rich  prize.  Promise  every  man 
a  pound  of  pepper  for  today’s  work  besides 
his  regular  share.” 

“Messer  Luigi !  A  pound !  Of  long-pep¬ 
per  ?  Why — ” 

“Out  of  my  own  profits,”  snarled  the 
pirate.  "Avanti!  Be  quick !  We  shall  have 
a  whole  gale  in  another  hour.  Are  all  the 
dead  thrown  over  ?” 


“And  all  the  badly  wounded,”  shouted 
the  scriba,  as  he  scrambled  for  the  rail 
and  yelled  to  the  men. 

There  was  much  to  be  done,  and  both 
galleys  had  to  be  snugged  down  to  ride 
the  increasing  fury  of  the  gale.  Both  huge 
yards  of  the  Trionjo  had  to  be  fished 
where  catapult  stones  had  cracked  them. 
The  decks  were  a  horrible  mess  of  clotted 
blood  and  debris.  Broken  weapons  lay 
everywhere.  A  barrel  of  lime  that  had 
broken  loose  with  the  rolling  of  the  galley 
had  burst  and  added  its  steaming,  charring 
fury  to  the  littered  deck.  The  men  were 
at  a  thousand  tasks  at  once,  the  carpenter 
and  his  mates  making  sure  first  of  all  of 
the  wounded  spars.  Gloomily,  Scornigiani 
surveyed  the  battered  vessels.  The  cata- 
ults  had  done  considerable  damage,  and 
is  own  sterncastle  was  almost  demolished. 
A  splintered  gap  in  the  port  quarter  of  the 
T.rionfo  showed  where  one  of  his  own  mis¬ 
siles  had  crashed  through.  With  the  rap¬ 
idly  mounting  sea,  they  must  hurry.  He 
fell  to  with  his  men. 

Two  hours  later  the  galleys  reefed  down 
to  almost  bare  yards,  wallowed  southward 
before  the  gale.  The  Dragone  led,  show¬ 
ing  a  lanthorn’in  the  sheltered  after  port 
of  her  sterncastle.  Wildly  it  danced  over 
the  hissing  surges,  now  tossed  to  the  stars, 
now  vanishing  in  the  black  and  white  of  a 
roaring  trough.  Both  craft  leaked  badly, 
and  the  pumps  broke  the  backs  of  the 
straining  prisoners  as  they  struggled  in  re¬ 
lays  all  through  the  night. 

Just  before  daybreak  they  raised  Strom- 
boli,  intermittently  spouting  its  lurid  warn¬ 
ing  in  the  blackness  of  the  gale,  an  exag¬ 
gerated  Roman  candle  whose  sparks  spat 
venomously  straight  upward  before  trail¬ 
ing  off  to  leeward  in  a  rain  of  red.  Scorni¬ 
giani  crossed  himself  and  let  the  Dragone 
wallow  ahead.  If  he  could  hold  a  course 
midway  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — 
and  with  this  gale  and  sea  to  help  him 
he  might  be  able  to — he  would  avoid  the 
perilous  eddies  and  find  calmer  fping  in 
the  Gulf  of  Messina  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Sicily.  Syracuse  would  be  only  a 
day's  sail  distant  and  there,  in  the  great 
Moorish  market,  he  could  find  ready  tak¬ 
ers  for  captives,  cargo  and  galley  itself. 
What  if  the  Pope  had  banned  the  sale  of 
shipping  and  nautical  stores  to  the  Infidel  ? 
Let  the  priests  tend  to  their  chanting !  Sea- 
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faring  was  a  man’s  work.  He  had  the 
right  to  dispose  as  he  saw  fit  of  what  he 
had  won  by  risking  his  life. 

CHAPTER  II 

GALLEY  SLAVE 

AND  SO  the  Dragone  came 
eventually  into  Syracuse 

harbor,  battered,  wearied  to 
exhaustion  by  the  long 

struggle,  but  ready  to  trade.  After  her 

trailed  the  all  but  waterlogged  Trionfo, 
her  decks  still  stained  darkly  fore  and  aft, 
her  stumps  of  oars  long  since  thrown  over¬ 
board,  her  great  mizzenyard  cracked  and 
sprung  beyond  repair,  and  the  Pisan 

White  Madonna  at  her  stern  instead  of 
the  scarlet  banner  of  Genoa.  A  Saracenic 
coastguard  boat  skimmed  out  toward  the 
newcomers  and  harsh  voices  told  them 
where  to  anchor,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
pilot  whose  black  beard  wagged  goatishly 
as  he  conned  the  Dragone  to  her  moorings. 
From  another  shore  boat  that  whisked  up 
alongside  emerged  a  lean  but  powerful 
Moor  in  a  green  turban  and  immaculate 
white  burmts.  Saluting  Scornigiani  curtly 
he  gave  him  the  everlasting  peace  of  Allah 
the  merciful,  and  sternly  demanded  his 
name  and  business. 

Messer  Luigi  smiled.  “I  am  Luigi  Scor¬ 
nigiani,  pirate,  of  Pisa,  here  to  sell  to  your 
merchants  certain  stout  Christian  slaves, 
a  fine  galley  and  a  goodly  cargo  of  the 
merchandise  of  the  north.” 

The  Moor  scowled.  “Of  what  country 
are  the  slaves?” 

“Of  Genoa.  Among  them  are  some 
thirty  merchants  who  should  be  able  to 
ransom  themselves  handsomely,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  as  a  further  bait.  “Come  into  my  stern- 
castle  and  behold  the  ship’s  papers.” 

“Christian  dog!  Am  I  a  merchant,  to 
chaffer  with  you  over  a  filthy  pack  of 
slaves  and  some  plunder?  Bring  your 
wares  to  the  market  and  deal  with  mer¬ 
chants  and  slave-traders  no  better  than 
yourself  1” 

Scornigiani  shrugged.  Insults  from  a 
turbanned  Moor  meant  nothing  to  him, 
and  theology  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  squabble  over  with  any¬ 
one — unless  it  were  a  Genoese.  He  bowed, 
and  the  details  were  quickly  settled.  The 


haughty  Moor  snapped  directions  about 
mooring  the  Trionfo  at  the  ancient  Greek 
quay  beside  the  custom  house. 

Aching  and  sore  from  head  to  foot  with 
one  vast  agony,  sea-salt  festering  in  his 
wounds,  and  still  lashed  fast  where  the 
scriba  had  tied  him  while  still  unconscious 
after  Scornigiani  had  kicked  him  thor¬ 
oughly,  Messer  Duardo  watched  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  dolefully.  The  swarms  of  Moor¬ 
ish  longshoremen  crowding  like  ants  into 
the  hold  to  lug  out  the  bales  and  chests  of 
merchandise  and  bulky  cargo,  singing 
shrill,  monotonous  songs  as  they  toiled, 
did  his  cracked  pate  no  great  good.  And 
when  the  slave-dealers  came  swarming  on 
board  to  look  over  and  estimate  the  value 
of  the  human  merchandise,  he  was  almost 
sorry  for  himself.  If  that  Pisan  swine  had 
only  kicked  him  a  little  harder,  he  would 
not  now  have  to  go  on  the  block,  where 
he  had  put  so  many  himself.  He  had  never 
before  thought  much  about  how  it  hurts 
to  be  felt  of,  stared  at,  commented  on,  bid 
for  as  a  bit  of  salable  goods,  much  too 
high  in  price  but  useful,  perhaps,  for  lim¬ 
ited  purposes. 

A  slave-dealer  turned  to  Scornigiani 
and  waved  both  hands  contemptuously  at 
the  surly  array  of  prisoners  marshalled  at 
last  on  the  wharf  under  guard  of  heavily 
armed  pirates.  “Rabble!”  he  sneered. 
“You  call  these  good  for  slaves?  Why, 
Christian,  they  are  almost  worthless.  I 
wouldn’t  buy  them  at  all  only  that  you  are 
a  brave  man  and  a  good  friend.” 

“As  we  both  believe  in  God,”  stormed 
Scornigiani,  “these  are  the  flower  of  all 
Genoa,  the  finest  fighting  men  in  Liguria. 
We  had  to  kill  four  hundred  of  them  to 
capture  their  ship!  Rabble?  Blood  of 
God!” 

The  Moor  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm. 
Here  indeed  was  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  bargain.  “Who  is  their  head  man?” 

“Yonder  fellow  with  the  cracked  head,” 
Scornigiani  replied.  Ah,  now  there  you 
have  a  man  worthy  to  fight  a  Saracen! 
The  fool  was  wounded  and  all  but  dead, 
yet  he  tried  to  attack  me — me,  Luigi 
Scornigiani — with  his  bare  hands !  Would 
you  dare  to  do  that,  Signor  Merchant?” 

Carefully  the  Moor  examined  Messer 
Duardo.  He  rubbed  the  salt  from  his  fes¬ 
tering  wounds  to  make  sure  they  were  not 
too  deep,  but  drew  only  a  snarl  of  anger 
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rather  than  pain  from  Duardo’s  dry  and 
twisted  lips.  He  punched  him  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  chest,  tested  the  bulging  muscles  of 
arm  and  thigh,  jerked  his  mouth  open 
roughly  and  looked  at  his  teeth,  smiling 
happily  as  Duardo  cursed  him  in  the  choic¬ 
est  soldier  obscenities  years  of  camp  and 
field  had  taught  him. 

“You  see?”  Scornigiani  prodded.  “He 
knows  he  will  be  made  a  galley  slave,  and 
he  will  pull  a  mighty  oar,  yet  he  is  not 
afraid  of  you  nor  of  the  Padishah  himself. 
His  men  are  all  like  him.” 

The  Moor  considered  thoughtfully,  let¬ 
ting  his  gaze  roam  over  the  sorry,  salt-en¬ 
crusted  lot,  dirty,  unshaven,  stinking  as 
only  sailors  of  that  age  could  stink  of  gar¬ 
lic  and  pitch,  sweat  and  dried  blood. 
“Well,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  will  probably 
have  to  feed  them  for  months  before  I 
can  dispose  of  such  a  poor  lot.  I  really 
do  not  want  or  need  them.  I’ll  give  you 
half  a  shipload  of  onions  for  the  lot.” 

“What!”  exploded  the  pirate,  beside 
himself  at  such  an  offer.  “None  hundred 
men,  and  only  half  a  ship  full  of  onions ! 

“You  must  have  been  to  fight  for  such 
a  lot  as  these,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “I’m 
giving  you  too  much,  at  that.” 

“God  forgive  all  my  sins!”  Scornigiani 
wailed.  As  suddenly  he  snapped  back  into 
energy.  “ Scribal ”  he  bawled.  “Oh, 
Scriba!” 

“Signor  Capitano!” 

“Drive  all  these  fellows  back  on  board 
the  Dragone  and  tie  them  up.  We  have 
slaves  for  sale,  but  there  is  no  market 
here.”  To  the  Moor,  who  still  smiled  craft¬ 
ily,  he  added  in  a  growl,  “Their  ship  is 
yours,  and  the  goods.  Your  people  have 
paid  fairly  for  them.  I  will  take  these 
slaves  to  a  market  where  they  know  the 
value  of  men.  Don’t  think  that  I  and  my 
men  couldn’t  storm  your  city  right  now 
if  we  wanted  to.  Your  fleet  is  away.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  taken  to  Pisa  and 
sold  yourself?” 

"Bismallah — if  God  wills,”  returned  the 
Moor  piously.  “But  in  His  mercy  He  does 
not  will  it  this  time.  You  are  a  good  bar¬ 
gainer  for  a  Christian,  but  I  would  not  say 
too  much  about  what  I  would  do  before 
the  Emir’s  Captain  of  the  Guard.  We  have 
about  four  thousand  veterans  here.  Per¬ 
haps  when  they  had  finished,  I  should  find 


myself  buying  an  insolent  dog  of  a  rene¬ 
gade  who  pretends  to  be  a  Christian.  Your 
own  Faith  forbids  you  to  trade  with  us 
Moslems,  to  sell  us  ships  or  arms  or  any¬ 
thing  else  we  need;  yet  here  you  sail 
right  into  one  of  our  ports  and  like  the 
vile  apostate  that  you  are,  try  to  frighten 
a  good  Moslem.  Shaitan  fly  off  with  you ! 
I  will  raise  my  bid  to  one  full  shipload  of 
onions.  That  is  my  last  word.  Take  it  or 
carry  off  your  mangy  curs!” 

With  a  fine  show  of  dignity,  he  wrapped 
his  flowing  white  burnus  more  tightly 
about  his  broad  shoulders  and  stalked 
aw'ay  a  few  paces.  Scornigiani  swore  lust¬ 
ily  and  strode  after  the  scriba.  Furiously 
he  argued  in  protest  at  such  a  ridiculous 
rice.  He  would  storm  their  verminous 
ole  of  a  port,  put  every  man  to  the  sword 
and  rape  everything  female  from  six  to 
sixty !  He  would  avenge  every  insult  to 
the  Christian  Faith  ever  uttered  by  any 
Moor,  he  would  plunder  and  burn  and 
ravage,  he  would —  Placidly  the  scriba  lis¬ 
tened  until  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage  flick¬ 
ered  down  to  an  ominous  grumble. 

"Signor  Capitano  mine,”  his  second  in 
command  finally  said  quietly,  “we  have 
won  a  great  prize  and  we  have  sold  it  for 
a  great  price.  Again  Pisa  has  done  much 
hurt  to  Genoa.  But  God  wills  it  that  no 
man  shall  have  his  full  desire.  Take  the 
Moor’s  price.  A  ship  full  of  onions  is  not 
much  for  nine  hundred  slaves ;  but  Amalfi 
is  very  short  of  onions,  and  we  can  barter 
these  for  the  silks  of  Romania  and 
Greece.”  He  gestured  vigorously  as  Scor¬ 
nigiani  tried  scowlingly  to  interrupt.  “And 
who  shall  prevent  men  who  travel  north 
from  telling  in  Genoa  how  the  Pisan 
Scornigiani,  to  show  his  contempt  for 
Genoese  fighting  men,  sold  nine  hundred 
of  the  best  of  them  for  mere  onions? 
Think  well  of  that,  my  Captain  and  give 
the  Moor  his  way  of  them.  If  we  take 
them  back  to  sea  we  shall  only  have  to 
‘send  them  home  in  their  boots’  [make 
them  walk  the  plank. — Ed.]  There  is 
small  profit  in  drowning  them  all,  and  con¬ 
siderable  labor.  We  may  even  be  able  to 
make  the  Amalfitani  give  us  metal  coins 
for  fresh  onions — they  have  no  sense  in 
such  matters.” 

The  idea  was  slow  in  penetrating  the 
pirate’s  none  too  gifted  head,  but  when  he 
pictured  the  futile  rage  of  Genoa  at  the 
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there  a  minute,  and  I’ll  have  your  chains 
off.  The  Magnificent  Messer  Romolo 
would  have  a  look  at  all  the  Christian 

“Who  are  you?”  Duardo’s  cracked  lips 
mouthed  the  words  with  difficulty.  “What 
is  your  ship?” 

“Ha !”  exclaimed  the  armorsmith,  paus¬ 
ing  in  his  work  to  stare.  “Genoese!  I 
would  know  that  bastard  dialect  any¬ 
where.  Who  am  I,  fellow?  I  am  Vittorio, 
chief  armorsmith  of  the  Venetian  galley 
Santissima  Trinita,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
oars  when  fully  manned,  Captain  the 
Magnificent  Messer  Romolo  Dandolo 
commanding.  We  are  the  flagship-cruiser 
of  Messer  Adriano  Zeno’s  big  squadron, 
out  to  catch  Saracens.  Who  are  you?” 

Messer  Duardo  brightened  a  little,  but 
groaned  as  the  shackles  were  roughly 
struck  from  his  waist,  aM  the  Venetian 
pushed  him  upright. 

“I  am  a  crusader,”  he  began. 

“By  all  the  saints!”  howled  the  Vene¬ 
tian.  “You  look  it,  by  Saint  Mark!  I 
suppose  you  command  a  great  company  of 
crusaders,  too!” 

“I  have  two  hundred  of  the  stoutest 
fellows  that  ever  sailed  from  Genoa — the 
Company  of  the  Crossbowmen  of  San 
Giorgio,  bound  for  Acre,  and — ” 

Chief  Armorsmith  Vittorio  swept  off  his 
headpiece  and  bowed  low.  “Messer  Cap¬ 
tain,  I  salute  a  great  man  and  a  w-onderful 
commander!  Truly  a  Genoese,  as  grand  a 
talker  in  distress  as  in  triumph !  Going  to 
defend  Acre  from  the  Moor  all  by  him¬ 
self.  Bravo  bravissimo!"  He  laughed 
again,  but  the  laugh  had  a  snarl  in  it. 
The  dead  Saracen  dripped  down  the  back 
of  Vittorio’s  neck,  and  he  started,  stared 
up,  and  thrust  the  body  out  of  the  way  as 
casually  as  he  would  have  swung  his 
heavy  hammer  on  a  stout  chain.  “Rub 
your  face  off  before  Messer  Romolo  sees 
you  or  he  will  think  you  are  a  Moor  and 
have  you  thrown  to  the  sharks.” 

Messer  Duardo  balanced  himself  with 
difficulty  against  the  swaying  loom  of  his 
oar.  “You  may  scoff,  Venetian,”  he  said 
not  without  dignity,  “but  I  am  so  grateful 
for  being  set  free  I  will  overlook — ” 

“Free!  Set  free!”  echoed  Vittorio. 
“Call  me  a  saint,  will  you  ?  Why,  you  fool 
of  a  Genoese!  Since  when  has  Venice  set 
free  a  Genoese  caught  in  a  Saracen  gal¬ 


ley?  The  block  for  you,  if  you  can  be 
sold!” 


“Oh,  fry  in  hell,  where  you  belong! 
You  damned  Genoese  have  made  more 
trouble  in  the  Levant  than  we  Venetians 
can  stomach.  Set  you  free?  The  captain 
would  look  at  you  and  all  the  rest  just  to 
see  what  sort  of  gallowsbirds  W'e  have 
captured.  You’ll  all  go  to  the  slave-market 
in  Rhodes,”  he  added,  passing  on  to  un¬ 
shackle  the  next  benchfull.  “Lay  aft  there 
on  the  upper  deck.  Mind  your  tongue  if 
you  don’t  want  a  Venetian  pike  through 
your  gizzard!” 


£&3’  PAINFULLY  Messer  Duar- 

S}”i  do  pulled  himself  together.  He 

ML  could  not  believe  what  he  had 
just  heard,  yet  his  common 
sense  told  him  it  was  true.  Venice  bore 
no  more  love  for  Genoa  than  Genoa  had 
for  Pisa.  It  was  true,  as  the  armorsmith 
had  declared,  that  Genoa  had  deliberately 
broken  into  Venetian  markets  and  zones 
of  influence  throughout  the  Levant  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  share  of  the  rich  trade 
and  colonial  enterprises  the  First  Crusade 
had  made  so  profitable.  He  looked  at  his 
hands.  Tough  as  they  had  been  from 
handling  sword  and  crossbow,  the  terrific 
work  at  the  oar  had  blistered  and  torn  the 
skin  from  fingers  and  palms  till  it  hung  in 
shreds,  and  he  could  not  touch  anything 
without  the  fires  of  hell  burning  from 
finger-tip  to  elbow.  Would  he  ever  be 
able  to  handle  a  sword  again,  or  would 
these  cruelly  tortured  hands  wither  into 
hard,  racked  claws  fit  for  nothing  useful  ? 
He  moved,  and  the  deep  whip-cuts  and 
weals  covering  his  back  drew  and  stung 
as  he  crept  staggeringly  among  the  dead 
and  badly  wounded  on  his  way  aft. 

The  slaughter  had  been  terrific.  Inured 
as  he  was  to  fighting,  Messer  Duardo 
felt  his  empty  belly  quiver  with  nausea. 
When  he  had  finally  picked  his  way  up 
into  the  open  and  stood  among  the  hud¬ 
dled  prisoners  in  the  waist,  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  reassuring.  Stolidly 'a  handful  of 
Venetian  pikemen  with  weapons  ready 
guarded  Moor  and  Christian  alike.  Strag¬ 
gling  up  .from  below  more  and  more  of 
both  religions  joined  the  motley  group  in 
a  deadly  silence,  nursing  frightful  wounds 
or  whole-skinned,  but  spiritless. 
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Before  the  tent  or  awning  sheltering 
the  quarterdeck  stood  a  Venetian  noble  in 
gleaming  black  armor.  He  was  a  huge 
brute  of  a  man,  his  great  square  body 
carrying  the  weight  of  the  heavy  steel 
cuirass  and  thigh-pieces  as  easily  as  a 
doublet,  and  swaying  gracefully  to  the 
roll  of  the  dismasted  galley.  Piercing 
black  eyes  looked  out  above  the  black  mat 
of  whiskers  that  seemed  to  gush  from  his 
ears  and  nostrils;  the  sort  of  eyes  that 
see  once  and  remember  always.  Messer 
Duardo  had  heard  of  him  at  Acre,  Captain 
Romolo  Dandolo,  a  man  so  strong  he 
could  boast  of  having  killed  two  Moors 
by  strangling  them  both,  Hercules-fashion, 
one  with  either  hand.  A  fanatic  patriot, 
a  religious  zealot,  a  phenomenally  skillful 
sailor  and  fighter,  he  was  magnificent  in 
truth.  Now  his  face  was  dark  with  anger 
and  disappointment. 

“Are  these  all  the  Christians?”  he 
growled  in  a  bass  rumble  in  keeping  with, 
his  squat  figure. 

“Yes,  please  Your  Magnificence,”  an¬ 
swered  a  grizzled  admiral,  Messer  Rom- 
olo’s  executive  officer.  “We  found  only 
about  fifty,  all  Genoese.” 

Messer  Romolo  glared  at  them  in  dis¬ 
gust.  “Genoese!  They  would  be  Genoese. 
Sammarco!  I  would  rather  have  taken 
Pisans  than  these  dogs.  Ho,  you !  Is  there 
any^man  amongst  you  who  can  read 

No  one  dared  answer.  Beside  Duardo 
and  two  or  three  others,  none  could  read 
at  all.  The  Venetian  scowled  under¬ 
standing^. 

“I  will  give  his  freedom  to  the  man  who 
can  read  me  the  dispatches  we  took  from 
this  pagan  dog  here.”  He  kicked  the  body 
of  the  Emir  savagely.  “You  Genoese  deal 
with  Tunis  so  much  you  ought  to  read 
Arabic.  What!  No  one?”  His  disappoint¬ 
ment  curdled  into  rage  that  expressed  it¬ 
self  in  such  a  blistering  of  Genoa  and  all 
her  sons  that  Messer  Duardo’s  battered 
spirits  rose  from  sheer  admiration.  The 
Magnificent  one  began  with  the  sin  of 
Eve  and  included  every  generation  and  its 
shortcomings  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  the  moment  at  hand  in  a  rolling,  lurid, 
soul-satisfying  torrent  of  invective  and  de¬ 
scription  that  devils  might  envy  but  never 
excel.  He  was  not  even  out  of  breath  when 
he  finished.  For  a  moment  Messer  Duardo 
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vaguely  considered  trying  to  trick  him 
by  pretending  to  read  the  dispatches — 
abandoned  it  as  too  risky.  He  had  no  fancy 
for  the  eighteen  inches  of  cold  Venetian 
dagger  he  was  sure  to  get  through  his 
bowels  if  he  roused  the  suspicions  of  his 
captor.  “Come!  Speak  up!”  roared  the 
Magnificent.  “I  keep  my  word.  Who  reads 
me  these — ”  he  shook  a  roll  of  parchment 
at  the  captives — “goes  free.  You  with  the 
Cross  there,”  he  strode  up  to  Duardo  and 
spread  the  parchment  before  him,  “read 
me  this.” 

“Nay,  Magnificent.  Latin  I  can  read, 
and  make  some  shift  with  the  ciphers  of 
the  Greeks,  but  this  I  cannot.” 

Messer  Romolo  stared  at  him,  rolled 
up  the  parchment  and  strode  away  aft 
again  muttering.  It  mattered  little,  after 
all.  He  could  have  it  read  in  the  fleet 
when  he  rejoined  it.  Now  his  task  was  to 
clear  away  this  mess,  rig  a  jury-mast  on 
the  prize  and  work  his  limping  vessels  to 
Rhodes.  Most  of  the  Genoese  could  be 
safely  turned  to  and  replace  the  Venetians 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  He  gave 
his  orders  with  a  crisp  clearness  that  set 
every  man  to  his  task  with  understand¬ 
ing. 

Wounded  though  many  of  them  were, 
the  Genoese  were  pricked  into  brisk  obedi¬ 
ence  by  Venetian  pikes — all  but  Messer 
Duardo.  Greatly  daring,  he  made  his  way 
straight  to  Messer  Romolo  and  extended 
his  torn  and  bloodied  palms.  The  com¬ 
mander  stared  at  him,  too  much  astonished 
at  such  insubordination  for  speech. 

“Magnificent  Signor  Capitano,  I  have 
fought  in  the  Holy  Wars  already,  and  I 
know  you  from  the  first  battles  before 
Acre,  though  you  do  not  know  soldiers  as 
well  as  you  do  sailors.  I  am  Messer  Du¬ 
ardo  Lomellini  of  Genoa,  and  I  had  a 
company  of  two  hundred  of  the  finest 
crossbowmen  in  Liguria  when  we  were 
captured  by  Scornigiani  the  Pisan  pirate 
and  sold  to  the  Moor.  I  have  been  at  the 
oar — I,  a  leader  of  fighting  men!  I  can¬ 
not  work  because  I  cannot  touch  anything 
with  these  hands.  But  I  can  pay  a  good 
ransom.  My  name  is  good  at  the  bank  of 
Messer  Federigo  Santorini  at  Genoa. 

“Liar!  To  work  with  you  before  I 
crack  your  neck  apart  and  throw  you  to 
the  crabs!  Your  ‘name  is  good  at  the 
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work.  One  gruelling  spell  at  the  oars 
would  certainly  polish  them  off.  Unless 
somebody  bought  them  for  house-servants 
— he  grinned  to  think  they  would  certainly 
be  made  eunuchs  by  any  Moor  rash 
enough  to  risk  having  them  around — they 
would  be  useless  except  in  a  counting- 
room  or  bank.  No  Moor  was  likely  to  en¬ 
trust  any  of  his  business  affairs  to  gentry 
of  their  ilk  unless  he  wanted  to  keep  his 
hooks  on  the  new  rigmarole  called  double¬ 
entry  which  the  Genoese  had  just  in¬ 
vented.  No,  better  let  them  ransom  them¬ 
selves  if  they  could.  He  would  get  more 
in  the  end.  But  this  blowhard  soldier  fel¬ 
low  was  another  matter.  Here  was  clearly 
a  fighting  man,  strong,  hardy,  already  cut 
up  by  work  at  the  oar,  yet  still  full  of  fight. 
He  should  bring  a  first  class  price. 

“Hark  you,”  said  the  Venetian,  coming 
out  of  his  brown  study.  “I  have  only  your 
words  that  you  can  pay.” 

“Fool!”  snapped  back  Messer  Duardo. 
“Do  you  think  a  Pisan  would  leave  any 
Genoese  prisoner  more  than  his  shirt  ?  If 
we  still  had  our  purses  with  us,  we  would 
not  be  here  talking  to  you  now.  Each  of 
us  will  give  you  a  writing  to  the  bankers 
in  Genoa.  In  six  weeks  you  will  have  the 
money  back.  Meantime  you  can  lodge  us 
for  very  little.” 

“And  have  you  desert  in  time  to  stop 
my  payments!” 

“Word  of  a  Genoese  noble!”  Duardo 
replied,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
“Remember  I  am  a  crusader.” 

The  Venetian  considered.  “That  might 
do  if  you  were  on  a  Crusade,  but  this  is 
private.  Anyway,  these  two  are  not  cru- 

“No,”  one  of  the  pair  replied,  rousing 
sufficiently  to  assert  himself,  “it  is  true 
we  are  not  fighting  men  or  crusaders ;  but 
singly  or  together  we  are  able  to  raise  any 
ransom  within  reason.  How  much?” 

“How  much  is  your  capital?” 

The  spunkier  of  the  Genoese  scowled. 
“Enough.  But  I  have  a  wife,  five  children, 
a  sick  mother,  and — ” 

“One  hundred  gold  ducats  from  you,  or 
Genoese  gold  lire  to  the  same  value.” 

“Mother  of  God!”  cried  the  startled 
merchant.  “Am  I  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 
to  pay  such  a  ransom?  I  am  not  even  the 
captain  of  a  company,  like  my  good  friend 
here,  the  noble  Messer  Duardo.  ” 


“Can  he  not  raise  an  hundred  ducats  ?” 
the  Venetian  suddenly  demanded  of 
Duardo. 

“How  do  I  know?  I  am  no  merchant.” 
He  grew  formidably  surly.  “Do  you  know 
the  value  I  would  put  on  your  carcass  if 
I  had  you  in  Genoa  where  you  have  us 
now?”  He  paused,  but  the  astonished 
slave-dealer  had  no  imagination.  “I  would 
offer  you  to  any  who  would  buy  as  poor 
dog-meat,  for  one-half  of  one  ducat !  As  a 
slave  you  would  bring  nothing!” 

“Why,  you  son  of  a  million  she-asses. 
I’ll  sell  you  to  the  mines  for  that !  Digging 
salt  will  teach  you  manners  even  quicker 
than  pulling  an  oar.” 

“And  cheat  yourself,”  snapped  Messer 
Duardo.  “I  thought  Venetians  were  smart. 
You  talk  like  a  fool.  Have  done,”  he 
added  harshly.  “Take  eighty  ducats  for 
both  these  merchants.  I  will  pay  you  fifty 
for  myself.  If  you  sell  us,  you  get  perhaps 
twenty-five  apiece.  Let  us  ransom  our¬ 
selves,  and  you  get  almost  double.” 

The  Genoese  who  had  not  spoken 
opened  his  lips,  but  Messer  Duardo  cut 
him  off  with  a  sharp  gesture.  “Let  be! 
This  great  businessman  is  considering 
whether  he  will  let  his  lust  of  vengeance 
get  the  better  of  his  lust  for  gold.  Nobody 
but  a  fool  would  even  think  about  it  for  a 

The  Venetian  stared  hard  at  him.  “I 
could  cut  your  throat  neatly,  and  nobody 
to  say  me  nay.” 

"Go  ahead,  Venetian!  Better  to  die 
quickly  at  the  hands  of  a  cowardly  mud- 
worm  than  slowly  at  a  Saracen  oar.  If 
you  want  to  cheat  yourself,  do  it.  I  cost 
you  perhaps  five  or  six  ducats.  Think  how 
long  it  took  you  to  make  all  that  money ; 
how  much  longer  it  will  take  you  to  make 
it  again  when  you  have  finished  me.  If  I 
had  my  sword,  the  devil  would  instantly 
have  another  imp!” 

“I  believe  you,”  the  Venetian  said 
slowly  after  another  pause.  “I  do  not 
know  you  Genoese,  but  I  know  men  fairly 
well.  Nobody  who  was  altogether  a  liar 
would  dare  to  talk  to  me  as  you  have 
talked.  I  will  ransom  you  at  fifty  ducats. 
You  arc  worth  more,  but  you  say  truly 
that  I  could  not  sell  you  for  so  much. 
As  for  these  two — hmmm.  No,  not  eighty. 
If  they  are  really  good  merchants  in  Genoa, 
I  must  have  fifty  each  for  them  too.  A 
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merchant  should  be  worth  even  more  in 
ransom  than  a  soldier.” 

Both  Genoese  cried  vehement  protest. 
The  Venetian  waved  to  an  attendant 
standing  nearby.  “Put  these  two  fellows 
in  with  the  other  Christian  slaves  in  the 
small  pen,”  he  commanded  as  the  man  ran 
up.  “This  gentleman  comes  with  me.” 

"No,  no,  no!”  shrieked  the  merchants. 

“All  my  substance  was  in  this  venture 
for  Syria,”  cried  the  younger.  “I  cannot 
raise  fifty  ducats  so  quickly.” 

"It  is  a  fortune,”  wailed  the  other. 
“How  shall  I  get  it  at  all  ?” 

“Give  me  your  writings  or  go  with  the 
others.  If  this  soldier  who  is  only  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  crossbowmen  can  raise  fifty  ducats, 
merchants  can  raise  ten  times  as  much. 
Take  them  away,  Andrea.” 

Again  the  attendant  laid  hands  on  them 
roughly.  The  Venetian  smiled  as  they 
groaningly  agreed  to  pay.  "And  besides 
the  ransom,  you  will  pay  me  board  and 
lodging  until  the  money  comes,”  he  added. 
“That  will  be  two  soldi  a  week  extra,  so 
send  for  enough.  Come.”  He  led  them  off 
to  the  dingy  waterfront  ruin  that  served 
him  as  dwelling,  office  and  slave-pens. 

MESSER  Duardo  emerged 
from  the  laborious  business  of 
writing  a  draft  on  Signor  Fed- 
erigo  Santorini  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  had  some  ninety-odd  ducats 
on  deposit  at  interest,  but  whether  or  not 
the  banker  had  invested  them  in  some  of 
the  various  loans  of  the  Republic  which 
would  be  hard  to  raise  money  on  in  a 
hurry  he  could  not  even  guess.  And  this 
damned  business  of  scrawling  letters  on 
parchment  with  a  quill  so  much  tinier 
than  sword  or  dagger  that  it  was  no  fit 
thing  for  a  man’s  hand,  was  something 
for  mumbling  priests  or  for  clerks  who 
could  not  muster  the  courage  to  be  men. 
Phew !  Well,  it  was  done.  He  was  a  beggar 
now,  he  supposed,  but  beggar  or  not,  he 
was  at  least  free  on  parole,  as  a  gentleman 
must  be  in  such  circumstances.  He  could 
have  the  run  of  the  town,  while  the  luck¬ 
less  merchants  had  to  consider  themselves 
prisoners  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Venetian’s  crowded  quarters.  Fifty 
ducats  was  a  fortune  to  pay  for  freedom 
that  was  likely  to  end  abruptly  in  the  first 
fight  he  got  into;  but  after  all,  he  was  a 


Genoese  and  a  soldier.  And  six  weeks  was 
not  long  to  wait.  His  hands  would  heal  up 
entirely  long  before  that.  Unceremonious¬ 
ly  he  demanded  a  loan  big  enough  to  let 
him  buy  some  decent  clothes  such  as 
befitted  his  station.  His  owner  handed 
him  a  gold  piece  reluctantly.  “You’ll  be 
wanting  a  sword  next,”  he  grumbled, 
noting  the  transaction  carefully.  “Don’t 
forget  that  this  loan  bears  interest.” 

“I’ll  get  one,”  boasted  Duardo,  his 
spirits  rising  at  the  prospect  of  being 
decently  clad  again,  “and  you  won’t  pay 
for  it.  Armor,  too.” 

"Not  in  Rhodes,  Genoese  1  If  the  Watch 
catches  you  with  arms,  you’ll  be  fisli-bait 
in  five  seconds.  Nobody  carries  weapons 
here  but  Venetians  and  some  Greeks.” 

Messer  Duardo  laughed  derisively  and 
strode  off  toward  the  mercers’  shops.  Free 
again  1  He  was  free  and  his  own  master. 
In  no  time  at  all  he  would  be  back  at  Acre 
and  among  his  fellows;  not,  it  is  true, 
with  the  stout  lads  he  had  enlisted  but  a 
few  weeks  before  at  home,  yet  sound  in 
body  and  itching  for  a  chance  at  the 
Saracen  to  pay  off  new  scores.  Now  all  he 
wanted  was  to  be  rid  of  the  vermin-in¬ 
fested  rags  he  stood  in  and  dean  himself 
fitly,  don  fresh  hose  and  doublet  and 
look  the  man  he  was.  He  would  make  that 
single  gold  piece  do  the  work  of  three. 
The  sun  was  brilliant,  Messer  Duardo 
had  a  full  belly  of  passable  food  for  the 
first  time  in  weeks,  and  in  the  cool  distance 
fleecy  clouds  made  a  triumphal  wreath 
about  the  cone  of  Cretan  Mount  Ida  that 
seemed  to  him  an  augury  of  happiness.  He 
sang  a  ribald  couplet.  For  a  merchant, 
that  Venetian  was  an  easy  bit  of  game  for 
a  shrewd  soldier  1  Imagine  a  Genoese  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  by  such  a  braggart  piece  of 
acting  as  he  had  displayed.  He  laughed 
in  sheer  high  spirits  and  dove  into  a 
mercer’s  with  a  boisterous  salutation. 

Several  hours  later,  steamed  out  in  a 
luxurious  bath,  fed  full  once  more  and 
garbed  in  colors  and  textures  that  be¬ 
fitted  his  military  pretensions,  Messer 
Duardo  reclined  on  the  roof  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  house  regaling  the  trader  with  san¬ 
guinary  stories  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Acre.  A  soothing  ointment  the  Venetian’s 
slave-keeper  produced  had  taken  much  of 
the  pain  out  of  his  mutilated  hands  and  put 
his  quarrelsome  Genoese  spirit  to  sleep  for 
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One!  He  slashed  the  head  completely 
off  a  Moor  just  turning  to  spit  him.  Acre 
was  no  hotter  than  this.  "Sam  Giorgio!" 
Two — and  a  third!  Something  struck  the 
back  of  his  head.  The  lights  and  the  shout¬ 
ing  and  the  struggling  figures  vanished. 

CHAPTER  IV 


THE  WHITE  MADONNA 


MESSER  DUARDO 
watched  until  the  black  leop¬ 
ard  with  the  whip  turned  to 
swagger  aft  down  the  long 
runway  between  the  oarsmen's  benches. 
Then  he  twisted  pain-racked  lips  to  whis¬ 
per  to  the  slave  next  him  at  the  sweep, 
“What  ship  is  this?” 

"Al-Borak — The  Lightning,"  whispered 
back  the  Dalmatian,  one  eye  on  the  boat¬ 
swain’s  brutal  figure.  “Where  were  you 
captured?” 

“Rhodes,”  groaned  Messer  Duardo,  in¬ 
cautiously  loud.  “I  remember  the  Saracens 
surprising  the  town,  and  getting  into  the 
fight.  The  next  thing  I  remember  is  wak¬ 
ing  up  in  a  slave-pen.  Sweet  Mother  of 
Christ,  but  my  hands,  my  hands !” 

The  black  was  upon  him  from  a  distance 
with  a  swish  and  vicious  crack  of  the 
lash.  Messer  Duardo  yelped  as  a  piece 
flew  bodily  out  of  his  already  battered 
shoulder,  and  the  blood  spurted  over  his 
companion.  The  boatswain  smiled  at  his 
marksmanship  and  the  comparatively 
slight  damage  he  had  done.  “Next  time, 
you  talkative  Christian  pig,  I’ll  take  an 
eye.  I  can  pick  one  out  at  twenty  feet. 
This  is  the  great-galley  Lightning.  Slaves 
row  in  her;  they  don’t  talk.” 

Number  Seventeen  oar  swung  rhythmi¬ 
cally  backward  and  forward  in  a  sullen, 
mutinous  silence,  but  it  lacked  no  force 
because  of  the  hate  seething  in  the  slaves 
who  worked  it.  Duardo  the  Genoese  at  the 
inboard  end  because  of  his  size;  next  to 
him  a  husky  Dalmatian ;  next  to  him  a 
Slav  of  hair  and  features  so  drab  he 
seemed  more  animal  than  man ;  and  at  the 
outboard  end  of  the  loom  a  wiry,  bitter¬ 
faced  Albanian,  made  up  the  four  who 
rose  and  sat,  rose  and  sat  to  the  unceasing 
beat  of  the  time-keeper’s  drum.  Up  and 
down  the  runway  the  vigilant  black 


boatswain  paced  with  his  rawhide  fangs 
ever  ready  to  bite  solid  flesh  out  of  any 
who  faltered  or  talked  or  showed  any  sign 
of  weakening.  The  galley  skimmed  over 
the  mirrorlike  sea  at  a  tremendous  pace 
that  justified  her  fanciful  title.  Where 
she  was,  and  what  the  southeasterly  course 
meant,  Messer  Duardo  could  only  guess, 
for  he  dared  not  speak  again.  The  abom¬ 
inable  throb  in  his  shoulder  was  warning 

His  spirits  were  so  low  he  did  not 
notice  a  brisk  wind  springing  up,  and  the 
Emir  in  command  rising  from  his  cushions 
to  scan  the  horizon  and  order  sail  made. 
A  few  moments  later,  when  the  heavy 
oars  were  shipped  and  lashed,  and  he  and 
his  fellows  could  sit  and  talk  quietly  as 
the  Lightning  careened  to  the  wind  and 
made  even  better  time,  he  was  too  de¬ 
spondent  to  answer  his  companions  except 
in  monosyllables  and  grunts.  For  the  third 
time  he  had  been  captured.  Each  time  his 
fate  w'as  worse  than  before.  Now 
he  was  truly  lost.  He  had  given  the 
Venetian  a  writing  for  more  than  half  his 
money,  and  no  Moor,  seeing  his  bulk  and 
evident  strength,  would  consider  freeing 
him  for  any  paltry  sum  such  as  he  could 
promise.  He  must  nurse  his  strength  and 
live  long  enough  to  butcher  that  black 
fiend.  Then  overboard  if  he  could  before 
they  got  him.  The  voice  of  the  Dalmatian 
broke  in  sympathetically. 

"I  understand,”  he  observed,  wagging 
a  commiserating  head.  “You  decide  to  kill 
Yusuf  ibn-El  Fahr,  the  boatswain.  You 
will  five  for  that.  Allah!  You  are  new  to 
the  oar.  We  all  decide  that  at  first.  I  have 
been  at  this  sweep  for  two  years.  Now  I 
do  not  think  at  all!  Who  are  you?  You 
are  no  Venetian  or  Greek.” 

"No,”  murmured  Messer  Duardo, 
sketching  his  story  in  cautious  tones. 
“This  time  I  am  without  hope.  The  Vene¬ 
tian  dog  has  my  money  and  the  Moor 
has  my  hody.  Christ  save  my  soul.  This 
time  I  cannot  help  myself.” 

Unfeelingly  the  Dalmatian  laughed. 
“You  Genoese  are  all  crazy.  Lie  to  the 
man.  Give  him  your  writing  for  what¬ 
ever  he  asks  for  a  ransom.  Something 
may  happen  before  it  comes  back  marked 
worthless  and  you  are  given  a  hundred 
of  the  Saracen  cure  for  corns  for  pretend¬ 
ing!” 
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“The  bastinado?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  bitter  answer.  “I  had 
terrible  corns.  No  more  now.  A  slave  with 
a  bamboo  stick  kisses  the  soles  of  your 
feet  with  it.  After  about  the  thirtieth  kiss 
it  does  not  hurt  any  more,  and  you  have 
no  more  corns — forever!”  He  turned  up 
his  bare  feet,  and  Duardo  shuddered  as 
his  horrified  eyes  took  in  the  scarred, 
shapeless,  gristly,  inhuman  things  .that 
might  once  have  been  feet.  “The  Emir 
Al-Faruk  likes  to  watch  this  little  kissing 
game.  When  it  is  over  a  slave  rubs  vinegar 
and  salt  in  to  bring  you  back  to  life. 
Then —  Well,”  he  shrugged  expressively, 
“don't  annoy  him  or  you’ll  never  lead 
your  crossbowmen  again.  ” 

Messer  Duardo's  despondency  in¬ 
creased.  He  glanced  up  to  see  Yusuf 
laughing  down  at  him  with  malevolent 
enjoyment  of  the  object  lesson  and  its 
effects.  He  vented  a  few  choice  Arahic 
obscenities,  but  though  Duardo  under¬ 
stood  most  of  what  he  snarled,  he  merely 
bent  his  head.  When  the  boatswain  wan¬ 
dered  off,  the  Dalmatian  approved  his 
wisdom. 

“If  you  had  said  one  word  then,”  he 
declared,  “Yusuf  would  have  gone  back 
about  twenty  feet  and  snicked  a  piece  out 
of  the  muscle  in  your  thigh,  just  to  remind 
you  that  he  is  the  master  of  this  galley  so 
far  as  slaves  are  concerned.” 

“I  will  make  him  less  than  a  man  before 
I  kill  him,”  gritted  Duardo  in  a  whisper 
the  Dalmatian  had  to  strain  his  ears  to 
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"Bismillah — God  willing,”  he  quoted 
the  pious  Moslem  formula,  and  chuckled. 
“I  should  enjoy  watching  that.  But  I  will 
not  help  you  try,  Genoese.  If  you  fail — !” 

Messer  Duardo  was  not  listening.  His 
hands,  idly  fumbling  with  the  steel  belt 
about  his  waist  and  the  light  chain  attach¬ 
ing  it  and  himself  to  the  oak  bench,  had 
discovered  something.  His  spirits  leaped 
up  with  a  bound  that  dizzied  him.  It  re¬ 
quired  all  his  soldierly  self-discipline  to 
keep  from  shouting  his  delight.  He  dared 
not  even  let  his  fellows  at  the  same  oar 
know  that  the  hinge-pin  holding  the  ends 
of  the  belt  together  was  loose.  When  the 
time  came  he  could  work  it  out.  Unless  the 
black  leopard  accidentally  discovered  it 
and  had  the  armorsmith  hammer  a  new 
head  on  it,  he  was  free  at  will.  Bastinado 
or  no  bastinado,  he  would  kill  that  black 
imp  of  hell  who  had  struck  him.  He 
would —  He  settled  his  haggard  features 
back  into  rigid  blankness.  The  big  Light¬ 
ning  swept  on  with  the  grace  of  a  petrel. 
His  chance  might  come  when  they  reached 
port.  He  would  kill  one  more  Moor  for 
Christ’s  sake  even  if  they  tore  him  to  pieces 
for  it.  He  felt  his  aching  muscles  refreshed. 
Even  his  bleeding  shoulder  did  not  throb 
quite  so  dreadfully. 

FORTUNATELY  for  the 
slaves,  the  wind  held.  If  they 
were  bound  for  Alexandria,  as 
he  was  sure  they  were  from 
the  course,  they  should  make  the  run  in 
about  thirty  hours,  considering  the  tre- 
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mendous  pace  the  Lightning  was  making. 
Nothing  he  had  ever  sailed  in  was  half 
so  able  and  swift.  He  had  small  idea  of 
her  speed,  but  as  he  glanced  overside  and 
watched  the  bubbles  hissing  past,  he 
wished  he  could  capture  so  birdlike  a 
vessel  and  take  her  back  to  Genoa  to 
serve  as  a  model.  Genoa !  Would  he  ever 
see  those  green  and  gray  Ligurian  hills 
again?  He  could  kill,  anyway.  He  shot  a 
glance  blistering  with  hatred  at  the  whip- 
necklaced  boatswain  and  settled  back  on 
his  hard  bench  to  rest.  He  must  be  at  his 
doubtful  best  when  the  time  came.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  favored  his  aching 
shoulder  as  best  he  might. 

Eventually  he  slept.  The  heavy  belt 
about  his  middle  chafed  and  irritated  him. 
It  had  been  made  for  a  man  less  barrel¬ 
like  of  girth,  and  when  Messer  Duardo 
turned  to  ease  his  cramped  muscles,  the 
ends  bit  him  smartly.  He  woke  shortly 
after  dawn,  stiff  and  surly.  Cold  had  set¬ 
tled  in  his  wounded  shoulder,  and  the 
slightest  movement  was  agonizing.  But 
move  he  must,  to  loosen  up  the  muscle 
before  it  was  called  into  play  again  at  the 
oar.  Right  ahead  lay  the  African  coast. 
He  stood  up  to  stretch  gingerly,  flexing 
one  thew  after  another,  at  the  same  instant 
catching  a  momentary  glimpse,  as  the 
Lightning  rode  an  unusually  high  swell, 
of  a  distant  city  and  harbor.  A  long  roll 
of  the  signal  drum  roused  the  crew.  Sail¬ 
ors  rushed  about  on  deck.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  tall  lateens  went  up  in  the  brails, 
the  oars  were  unstopped  and  the  drumbeat 
timing  began  again,  with  the  black  leopard 
boatswain  running  up  and  down  the  long 
gangway  amidships  shouting  and  flicking 
at  a  venture  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the 
straining  crews. 

As  they  swept  grandly  through  the  nar¬ 
row  entrance  to  the  port,  the  bitter-faced 
Greek  •  at  the  outboard  end  of  the  oar 
jerked  his  head,  and  Messer  Duardo  with¬ 
out  losing  his  rhythm  managed  to  peer 
through  the  port.  Lying  at  anchor,  her 
yards  sent  down,  her  twin  rudders  un¬ 
shipped,  lay  an  Italian  galley,  the  white 
ensign  of  Pisa  flaring  out  stiffly  from  her 
lofty  poop.  Duardo  lost  his  swing,  and 
instantly  the  black  caught  him  across  the 
shoulders  with  a  slash  that  bit  deep.  A 
moment  later  the  sweeps  held  stiffly,  and 
the  Lightning,  curtseying  up  gracefully 


beside  the  mooring-stage,  stopped  without 
a  jar.  The  slaves  fell  back  on  their  benches 
as  the  oars  came  in.  The  leopard  now  had 
other  work  to  do.  Duardo  cautiously 
screwed  around  to  locate  that  white  ban- 

A  Pisan !  He  cursed  the  fate  that 
brought  a  vessel  of  that  nation  into  port 
instead  of  one  of  his  own  brethren.  Still, 
she  was  Italian — Christian ;  no  Christian, 
surely,  would  refuse  refuge  to  a  fellow 
Christian,  especially  a  crusader,  in  time 
of  emergency.  She  was  a  fair-sized  trader 
from  the  looks  of  her,  armed,  of  course, 
as  were  all  merchant  craft,  but  of  only 
about  forty  oars.  He  marked  the  spot 
where  she  lay,  a  scant  two  hundred  yards 
straight  out  from  the  Moorish  landing- 
stage.  He  could  find  her  in  the  blackest 
night.  Again  his  heart  leaped  up — sank 
again.  A  Pisan !  Those  mercenary  dogs 
would  not  help  their  own  mothers  unless 
they  were  paid  for  it.  As  bad  as  the  self- 
important  Venetians.  And  if  he  killed  that 
black  son  of  a  camel  before  he  slipped 
overboard,  there  would  be  such  a  terrific 
uproar  they  probably  would  not  take  him 
if  he  offered  them  gold.  He  would  have  to 
let  his  kill  go  for  the  moment.  With  the 
chance  to  escape  himself,  what  did  it  mat¬ 
ter  if  he  let  that  black  devil  live  a  little 
while  longer?  He  could  not  offer  the 
Pisans  either  good  pepper,  silk  or  gold, 
but  he  could  give  the  captain  a  writing  for 
more  money  than  he  had  left,  a  lot  more. 
Once  back  on  Italian  soil  again,  he  could 
make  some  sort  of  compromise  with  his 
rescuer.  The  important  thing  was  to  get 
back.  He  glanced  at  the  mangled  feet  the 
Dalmatian  had  carelessly  thrust  out  before 
him  as  he  sprawled  on  the  bench  and  de¬ 
cided  against  anything  but  sliding  into 
the  water  that  same  night.  He  could  swim 
the  short  distance  to  the  Pisan  before 
anyone  knew  he  had  gone,  if  he  was  quiet 
enough.  After  that — well,  if  had  to  die  a 
lot  of  Pisans  and  Moors  would  show  him 
the  road!  For  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
Messer  Duardo  was  content. 

With  escape  or  at  least  a  fighting  death 
in  sight  he  found  the  waiting,  the  pretend¬ 
ing  to  sleep,  salt  in  a  fresh  wound.  His 
mates  at  Oar  Seventeen  wanted  to  talk, 
to  compare  experiences,  to  learn  all  about 
him.  He  was  going  to  get  them  into 
trouble,  perhaps  get  them  flogged  to  the 
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raw  with  that  frightful  knotted  whip  when 
the  black  leopard  found  out  he  had  van¬ 
ished.  He  could  not  talk  without  betraying 
himself  ;  and  he  dared  not  give  even  the 
Dalmation  the  slightest  inkling  of  what 
he  meant  to  do.  So  he  affected  surliness 
because  of  his  aching  shoulder,  and  feigned 
sleep  when  every  nerve  was  tinglingly 
awake  and  alert. 

The  rowers’  bench  and  the  deck  beneath 
it  were  frightfully  hard.  He  did  not  have 
to  simulate  misery  to  groan  and  turn  over, 
twist  and  swear  from  time  to  time  as  he 
pretended  to  sleep  and  wake,  all  the  time 
using  both  eyes  and  his  head.  He  must  not 
go  overside  at  his  own  oar  lest  he  rouse  his 
mates  and  they  involuntarily  betray  him. 
Five  oars  down  someone  had  left  a  jacob’s- 
ladder  trailing  over  the  rail.  He  watched 
it  feverishly  all  day,  dangling  loosely. 
How  far  down  did  it  reach?  Could  he 
manage  to  crawl  over  the  sleeping  men 
at  that  oar  and  sneak  down  without 
arousing  anyone?  A  nervous  chill  shook 
him.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  find  the  black 
leopard  glaring  down  at  him  ominously. 

“A  fine  slave!”  grated  the  boatswain. 
"Shivering  after  two  days  at  the  oar!” 

“Nay,  Master,”  Duardo  responded, 
suddenly  tactful  beyond  his  wont.  “I  am 
sore,  yes.  But  the  shiver  was  for  fear  of 
your  mighty  arm.  My  shoulder  knows  how 
it  can  strike — like  the  lightning  itself!” 

“By  Allah!”  gurgled  the  boatswain, 
pleased  with  the  tribute  to  his  infernal 
prowess  from  a  sturdy  Christian.  “For 
that  I  will  have  the  armorsmith  give  you 
three  more  links  for  your  chain  tomorrow. 
You  look  a  powerful  fellow.” 

“May  the  mercy  of  Allah  never  cease  to 
bless  you!”  exclaimed  Messer  Duardo, 
pursuing  his  advantage. 

The  boatswain  was  thoughtful,  then  he 
grinned.  “Behave  yourself,  row  well,  and 
perhaps  if  we  ever  need  money  you  can 
ransom  yourself.” 

XTHAT  night  out  of  one  almost 
closed  sleepless  eye  Messer 
Duardo  watched  every  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  snoring 
galley.  He  saw  the  Emir  go  ashore  with 
some  other  high  officers  and  stride  away 
up  the  sloping  street  leading  to  the  citadel. 
He  saw  the  slaves  one  after  another  drop 
asleep  on  their  benches  or  under  them. 
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heard  their  chains  clank  as  they  turned 
and  twisted,  felt  the  loose  pin  in  his  own 
belt  give  as  he  fumbled  with  it.  The  dan¬ 
gling  rope-ladder  was  still  in  place.  Secur¬ 
ity  in  that  slumbrous  harbor  lulled  every¬ 
one.  The  black  leopard  had  long  since 
gone  ashore.  Nothing  stirred  save  the 
lonely  sentinel  he  could  dimly  perceive  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle  at  one  end  of  the 
landing-stage. 

With  nervously  sensitive  fingers  he 
worked  the  pin  out  of  his  belt.  The  iron 
cramp  about  his  waist  fell  apart,  and  he 
barely  caught  it  before  it  clanked  to  the 
deck.  Barefoot  he  crept,  silent  as  the 
shadows  among  which  he  snaked  his  way 
to  the  ladder.  Not  a  slave  stirred.  The 
watch  aft  idled  dreamily  against  the  side 
of  the  sterncastle,  his  crossbow  unwound 
and  not  even  close  to  his  hand.  With  his 
heart  thumping  riotously,  Messer  Duardo 
whispered  a  prayer  to  the  blessed  San 
Giorgio  of  Genoa  to  guard  him,  and 
slipped  over  the  side.  The  ladder  thumped 
a  little  against  the  oaken  planks  as  he 
clumsily  crept  down.  He  stopped  and 
hung  there  in  the  darkness,  too  much 
shaken  to  take  another  rung.  A  ripple 
lapped  against  the  side  with  a  soft  gurgle. 
He  put  his  foot  down,  feeling  for  the  next 
rung.  Nothing  there ;  the  ladder  was  short. 
He  peered  anxiously  down  over  his  shoul¬ 
der.  Four  or  five  feet  below  him  the  dirty 
harbor  water  moved  sluggishly  with  the 
sheen  of  oil.  He  tensed  his  arm  muscles 
and  dropped  carefully  down  until  his  feet 
touched  the  cool  black  wet.  With  another 
prayer  he  let  go. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  clinging, 
exhausted  and  panting,  to  the  forefoot  of 
the  Pisan.  Apparently  he  had  not  been 
missed  yet.  But  he  could  not  stay  there; 
he  must  get  aboard.  He  could  see  lights 
and  hear  voices.  With  a  spasmodic  heave 
he  managed  to  get  himself  out  of  the  water 
and  scrambled  up.  As  he  half  leaped,  half 
tumbled  over  the  fore  rail,  a  startled 
Pisan  leaped  back  with  an  exclamation 
of  alarm  and  whipped  out  his  dagger. 

Messer  Duardo  managed  an  imitation 
of  laughter  that  ill  suited  his  wild  appear¬ 
ance  and  dripping  hair.  “Nay,  friend — 
neither  sea-devil  nor  ghost,  but  Italian 
like  yourself.  Take  me  to  your  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Captain.” 

“Holy  Saint  Bartholomew !”  exclaimed 
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the  incredulous  Pisan.  "Are  you  armed?” 

“Not  yet!  Had  I  arms  I  would  have 
made  a  eunuch  of  that  black  spawn  of  hell 
who  tortured  me  these  two  days  past!” 

“Step  into  the  light  here  where  I  can 
see  you.  You  sound  like  a  damned  Gen- 

Messer  Duardo  moved  into  the  feeble 
square  of  light  shining  to  seaward  from  a 
partly  opened  door  in  the  forecastle.  The 
Pisan  remained  invisible,  and  called  softly 
to  Balduccio,  Anastasio  and  Ranulfo  to 
come  look  at  what  the  sea  had  spat  up 
into  their  laps.  In  an  intstant  a  ring  of 
wicked-looking  pikes  hedged  Duardo  in 
closely.  He  frowned  at  them.  “You  are 
wise  to  be  careful,”  he  sneered.  “I  could 
have  led  a  hundred  men  aboard  before 
you  awoke.” 

“Genoese !”  The  Pisans  simultaneously 
recognized  the  proverbial  tactlessness  of 
their  bitterest  enemy. 

“Genoese — and  a  soldier  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,”  retorted  Messer  Duardo  with  such 
haughtiness  as  he  could  muster,  tossing 
back  his  dripping  hair.  “Take  me  to  your 
captain  at  once.”  Nobody  moved  or  spoke. 
“Fools!  You  know  what  will  happen  to 
you  in  spite  of  your  merchants’  truce  with 
the  Infidel  if  I  am  missed  from  yonder 
great-galley,  and  found  on  board  here. 
Quick  !  They  may  be  looking  for  me  now. 
Do  you  want  the  bastinado,  and  a  hard 
bench  at  the  oar?" 

"What  in  hell’s  name  is  all  this  noise?” 
demanded  a  harsh  voice  from  the  shadows 
aft.  “Do  you  want  the  guardship  down  on 
us  for  disturbing  the  Moors’  peace  at 

Messer  Duardo  whirled  and  faced  the 
man  who  emerged  into  the  light,  his  hand 
upon  his  sword.  He  was  a  lean  blond  of 
wiry  build  and  a  face  whose  vivid  blue 
eyes  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
sea-tanned  leather  of  features  hawklike  in 
their  ascetic  severity.  He  was  not  very 
tall  or  very  impressive  as  to  bulk,  but  he 
had  a  queer,  fiery-cold  menace  to  him 
that  bespoke  command  and  more  than 
average  intelligence. 

Tersely  Messer  Duardo  told  his  story. 

“Magnifico  Signor  Capitano,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  feeling  that  his  plea  was  falling 
on  deaf  ears,  and  that  the  Pisan  was 
planning  to  turn  him  over  to  the  guard- 
ship,  “I  plead  with  you  in  the  name  of  the 


Holy  White  Madonna  you  of  Pisa  adore 
and  we  Genoese  venerate.  You  would  like 
to  kill  me  because  I  am  a  Genoese.  I  would 
rather  fight  you  than  ask  anything  of  you. 
But  after  all,  we  are  both  Christians.  I  am 
a  captain  of  crossbowmen,  a  crusader. 
They  will  beat  me  to  death  by  inches  if 
you  send  me  back,  or  make  me  fight  against 
other  Christians.  If  you  hide  me  and  take 
me  back  safely,  I  can  give  you  a  writing 
that  will  bring  you  good  Genoese  gold 
from  the  banker.  I  am  your  prisoner  until 
the  writing  is  paid.” 

“Hide  you,  and  have  you  found,  and 
lose  my  ship !”  snarled  the  Pisan.  “You 
know  these  Saracens — what  they  would 
do  to  me.  Back  you  go!” 

Messer  Duardo  glanced  quickly  toward 
the  landing-stage.  Nothing  moved.  No 
lights  flitted  about.  He  had  not  yet  been 
missed.  Desperately  he  tried  his  trump 
card.  “You  forget  pigs,”  he  said  quietly. 

“Pigs?  What  have  pigs  to  do  with 

“You  have  a  pig  on  board?” 

“Two  pigs.  We  shall  eat  them  on  the 
way  home.  We  sail  tomorrow  as  soon  as 
we  get  clearance  from  the  harbor  author- 


“Butcher  a  pig  now,  and  when  the  In¬ 
fidels  come  to  search  your  ship  to  see  if 
I  am  here,  cover  me  with  his  pork.” 


k  MESSER  DUARDO  could 
e  nothing  funny  in  it,  but 
Pisan  sailors  and  even  the 
worried  captain  first  stared, 
then  went  into  muffled  paroxysms  of 
mirth.  Nobody  in  the  world  loved  the 
Genoese ;  everybody  fought  them  by  land 
and  sea.  They  carried  a  chip  on  each  shoul¬ 
der  wherever  they  went,  daring  the  world 
to  interfere  with  their  pleasure  or  profit. 
And  here  stood  one,  an  escaped  slave,  a 
crusader,  a  captain  of  crossbowmen  and 
evidently  a  stout  fighter  from  his  looks 
and  build,  begging  Pisans  to  cover  him 
with  hog-meat !  Buried  alive  under  a  pig ! 
What  a  riotous  story  that  would  make  to 
tell  all  over  Italy  and  wherever  Pisan  ves¬ 
sels  traded !  Messer  Duardo  and  the  dead 
pig  would  be  linked  in  song  before  a 
month  had  gone  by. 

“For  that  will  I  hide  you,  Messer 
Genoese,  if  you  have  money  enough  to 
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bring  me  a  good  ransom,”  the  Pisan  cap¬ 
tain  finally  said,  throwing  a  nervous 
glance  at  the  Saracenic  cruiser  dreaming 
at  the  wharf.  “How  much  money  have 

“Enough,”  Messer  Duardo  retorted. 
He  had  at  last  seen  through  the  Pisans’ 
amusement,  and  it  was  all  his  fiery  tem¬ 
per  could  do  to  refrain  from  going  berserk. 
“Take  me  into  your  sterncastle.  and  we 
can  talk.  I  will  give  you  a  writing,  and 
your  scriba  can  witness  it.” 

“Too  fast,  Genoese,  too  fast,”  objected 
the  captain.  “We  all  share  the  responsibil¬ 
ity — and  the  torture! — if  you  are  found 
here.  My  men  have  a  share  in  this.  It  must 
be  enough  to  give  every  man  on  board  en¬ 
couragement  to  get  you  back  to  Pisa  in 
safety.” 

A  growling  assent  from  the  ring  of 
sailors  approved  his  stand.  Messer 
Duardo  took  the  chance  he  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  for  three  days,  that  his  draft  had 
not  been  sent  to  Genoa  before  the  Saracens 
attacked  Rhodes.  If  it  had  not,  he  could 
still  promise  a  fairish  ransom.  His  hackles 
rose  as  he  heard  sounds  from  the  landing- 
stage,  and  he  decided  to  risk  everything. 
Once  safe  on  Italian  soil  something  could 
surely  be  arranged.  Anyway,  no  Italian 
would  sail  back  to  Alexandria  to  return 
him  to  the  Infidel. 

“I  said  enough.  I  meant  enough.  Dead, 
I  am  worthless  carrion.  Alive  in  Italy — 
even  in  your  Pisa— I  am  worth  to  you — ” 
he  hesitated,  seemed  to  the  eager  listeners 
to  calculate — "forty  gold  lire  genovesi.” 

“Sacred  wounds  of  Christ !  Fifty  soldi 
apiece  lor  my  men  and  about  five  lire  lor 
me!  You  call  that  a  ransom?  Into  the 
water  with  him !” 


Messer  Duardo  held  a  protesting  hand 
toward  the  sailors  who  jumped  at  him, 
and  threw  his  last  atom  of  spiritual  vital¬ 
ity  into  a  sneer. 

"  ‘Too  fast,  too  fast !’  See  what  a  good 
bargainer  your  great  captain  is,”  he  scoffed 
to  the  crew.  "If  he  is  as  hasty  as  this  in 
trading  with  the  Moor  you  will  be  lucky 
to  get  anything  out  of  your  hardships  this 
voyage.” 

The  captain  was  afraid  to  speak  loud 
enough  to  make  himself  heard  above  the 
uneasy  grumble  of  the  sailors.  Messer 
Duardo  checked  them  all. 

“You  run  no  risk  at  all  for  me.  If  the 
Moors  come  aboard  to  inspect  before  you 
sail,  or  even  if  they  think  I  may  be  here 
and  come  looking  for  me,  they  will  never 
meddle  with  pork.  Take  me  home,  and 
you  get  gold,  clear  profit  above  your  com¬ 
pany  account.” 

“But  forty  lire  is  fantastic!”  sputtered 
the  captain.  “If  you  are  worth  anything 
you  are  worth  tw'ice  that.” 

"Did  you  ever  earn  forty  golden  lire 
with  your  sword,  you  damned  trader?  I 
earned  whatever  I  have  with  my  sword, 
when  the  stones  and  darts  were  so  thick 
we  could  not  see  the  sun,  and  the  Greek 
fire  blazed  all  about  us.  Worth !  Of  course 
I  am  worth  twice  forty  lire,  worth  ten 
times  forty  lire!  But  I  cannot  pay  so  much. 
Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  writing  for 
more  than  I  have  in  the  banker’s  care?” 
he  snarled,  with  a  fine  show  of  honesty, 
that  carried  conviction  despite  its  trickery. 
"My  last  word  is  fifty-five  lire  genovesi. 
If  you  won’t  take  that,  you  may  all  seek 
your  father  in  hell  like  the  mercenary 
Pisan  dogs  that  you  are  I” 

A  low  babble  of  argument  and  protest 
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eddied  about  the  scornful  figure  that  stood 
with  folded  arms  and  dignity  in  spite  of 
the  cold  water  dripping  from  his  hair  and 
mustaches.  The  men  were  evenly  divided 
for  tossing  him  back  into  the  water  and  for 
taking  him  home.  An  occasional  gurgle  of 
laughter  at  the  thought  of  the  butchered 
pig  took  the  edge  from  a  discussion  that 
grew  fierce  at  moments.  Messer  Duardo 
watched  and  listened  with  an  increasing 
fear  sending  rivulets  of  nervousness  up  his 
cold  backbone.  They  were  getting  nowhere. 
If  the  decision  was  not  reached  before  he 
was  missed  it  would  be  too  late.  Every¬ 
body  would  pay  the  Saracens’  price  of  con¬ 
fiscation  and  slavery.  His  anxiety  made 
his  harsh  voice  more  than  ordinarily 

“Signori  Pisani,  unless  you  decide  this 
thing  quickly  your  ship  will  be  taken,  your 
goods  confiscated  and  you  will  all  be  at  the 
oar  in  a  few  hours.  Kill  your  pig  quietly. 
Knock  him  in  the  head,  and  then  cut  him 
up.  If  we  are  caught  unready —  You 
know  what  the  kissing  of  the  feet  means. 
Do  you  ever  want  to  walk  again?” 

The  captain  shot  a  glance  shoreward 
and  swore  zestfully.  “Dog  of  a  lying 
Genoese,  I  ought  to  throw  you  overboard 
and  shout  for  the  harbor  watch!” 

“Why  don’t  you,  Pisan?”  sneered 
Messer  Duardo.  “Come!  Let  us  fight  it 
out  among  ourselves  after  we  escape.  This 
is  fantastic.  Stun  your  pig  and  get  to  work 
below.  Be  careful,  not  too  many  lights.  I 
will  give  you  the  writing.” 

The  command  in  his  voice  was  so  sure 
that  instinctively  a  sailor  caught  up  an 
axe.  Messer  Duardo  led  the  captain,  fum¬ 
ing  and  swearing  by  the  bones  of  the 
Apostles,  into  the  tiny  after-house.  The 
writing  witnessed  and  sanded  and  hidden 
most  carefully  between  timbers  in  the 
sterncastle,  Messer  Duardo  emerged  on 
deck,  partly  dry,  fairly  comfortable  in 
mind,  and  precisely  grateful  enough.  The 
captain  had  done  a  good  stroke  of  business 
if  it  came  off  at  all,  and  felt  fairly  sure 
that  the  fifty-five  golden  lire  sworn  to  on 
the  draft  represented  about  the  last  soldo 
Messer  Duardo  could  possibly  raise. 

Both  men  went  below,  where  the  sailors 
were  busy  in  the  shambles  of  the  tween- 
decks  with  the  carcass  of  the  porker.  A 
sharp,  clear  blast  from  a  distant  trumpet 
startled  them  all.  For  a  second  no  one 


spoke.  Messer  Duardo  grinned  into  the 
suddenly  fearful  faces. 

“How  the  hornets  buzz!” 

Shouts  and  cries,  crisp  orders  and  con¬ 
fused  noises  floated  across  the  harbor  as 
the  Pisans  worked  desperately  to  get  their 
unwelcome  guest  covered  up  before  any 
searchers  came  aboard. 

“Give  me  a  dagger,”  Messer  Duardo 
demanded  as  he  lay  down  in  the  huge 
wicker  basket-like  meat-receptacle  on  the 
foredeck.  “I  will  not  be  taken  prisoner 
again  and  suffer  the  bastinado.  Ah!  A 

CHAPTER  V 

SOLDIER  OF  THE  CRUSADES 

THE  first  ray  of  dawn  was 
streaking  the  waters  eerily  as 
the  Saracen  guardboat  hailed 
roughly  and  came  alongside. 
Little  knots  of  sailors  were  busy  at  mak¬ 
ing  fresh  chafing-gear  and  splices,  others 
at  various  other  tasks  preliminary  to  send¬ 
ing  up  the  yards  and  getting  ready  for  sea. 
Most  noticeable  of  all,  the  butcher  and  his 
assistants  were  neatly  stowing  parts  of  a 
freshly  slaughtered  pig  in  the  wicker  meat- 
kid  forward. 

Gruffly  the  hard-faced  young  Saracen  in 
command  told  of  a  slave’s  escape.  Without 
bothering  to  ask  if  the  Pisans  had  seen 
him,  he  ordered  his  men  to  search  the  ship. 
By  twos  they  swept  through  her  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  Pisan  captain  stood  by 
silently  indignant  but  helpless.  The  Moor 
caught  sight  of  the  wicker  receptacle  and 
strode  toward  it.  “Swine’s  unclean  meat 
for  unclean  swine  of  Christians!”  he 
snarled.  "Allah!"  as  he  gazed  down  on 
the  raw  flesh  from  which  little  gouts  of 
blood  were  still  oozing.  He  held  his  flar¬ 
ing  nostrils  together  and  whipped  a  long, 
double-edged  dagger  from  his  belt.  “We 
will  see  if  there  is  anything  under  it.” 
He  lunged  until  the  haft  of  his  weapon 
smacked  against  the  unresisting  pork. 
Again  and  again  he  thrust.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  basket.  He  turned  away  in 
disgust.  The  men  returned  from  below 
empty-handed,  themselves  disgusted  by 
bloody  mess  some  of  the  Pisans  were  dally¬ 
ing  with  in  the  forward  tweendecks.  A 
glance  sufficed.  The  slave  was  certainly 
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not  on  this  galley.  More  than  likely  he 
had  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  to  safety. 
“Back  with  you,”  he  barked  at  his  crew; 
and  to  the  Pisan:  “Get  to  sea!  You  pol¬ 
lute  our  sacred  air.” 

“I  dare  not  without  clearance,  Magnifi¬ 
cent  One,”  pleaded  the  Pisan,  shaken  by 
mingled  eagerness  and  fright. 

“Filthy  dog!  Butcher  of  pigs !  Send  up 
your  yards.  Ship  rudder.  Heave  short.  I 
take  the  responsibility.  This  pig  smell  is 
all  over  the  city  already.” 

“I  hear  and  obey,  Magnificent  One, 
murmured  the  Pisan  captain,  too  much  de¬ 
lighted  to  make  his  voice  entirely  humble. 
"I  hope  you  will  not  hold  it  against  us  that 
we  had  to  have  food  for  the  voy — ” 

The  Moor  turned  with  one  foot  on  the 
ladder.  “If  you  throw  those  pig's  guts 
into  the  harbor,  I’ll  have  you  all  bastin- 

He  was  over  the  side  in  a  flash,  his 
boat  skimming  away  shoreward.  Almost 
as  quickly  eager  hands  strengthened  by 
fright  had  the  cable  in  and  the  heavy 
wooden  anchor  catted,  while  the  oarsmen 
swayed  rhythmically  to  their  task,  the 
sails  filled,  and  gradually  gathering  way, 
the  Santissima  Vergine  glided  with  slug¬ 
gish  motions  out  past  the  guardian  fort 
on  the  mole  and  on  into  the  open  sea.  Not 
until  well  into  the  afternoon,  with  not  a 
sail  in  sight,  and  the  African  coast  lost  in 
the  southern  haze,  did  anyone  breathe 
freely.  The  captain  searched  the  hori¬ 
zon  carefully,  crossed  himself  twice  and 
laughed  for  the  first  time  in  many  hours. 

“Time  for  the  resurrection!  Dig  out 
the  Genoese  pig — if  the  Pisan  pig  has  not 
smothered  him !" 

Shouting  and  joking,  the  men  sprang 
to  obey.  Laying  the  meat  aside,  they 
stripped  off  the  weighty  pigskin  roughly, 
and  a  frightful  caricature  of  humanity  sat 
up  and  glared  at  them.  Messer  Duardo 
was  not  pretty,  but  the  Pisans  enjoyed  his 
appearance.  The  heat  had  melted  the  lard 
that  clung  to  the  thick  skin,  and  it  warted 
him  in  gouts  and  gobbets,  ran  down  his 
purpled  cheeks  in  shiny  rivulets,  stuck  in 
his  up-ended  hair,  and  encased  him  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  slippery  coat  that  streaked 
and  mottled  him  grotesquely. 

“Holy  San  Giorgio  I”  he  exploded  when 
he  finally  got  a  lungful  of  good  untainted 
salt  air.  “And  you  laugh !”  he  roared.  The 


Pisans  laughed  harder  than  ever.  Messer 
Duardo  grasped  the  edges  of  his  wicker 
cage  and  tried  to  clamber  out.  But  he  was 
a  greased  pig.  and  he  slipped  back,  calling 
upon  all  the  saints  to  let  him  have  but  one 
chance  at  his  tormentors.  With  the  galley 
rolling  jerkily  because  of  the  bad  stowing 
of  her  heavy  cargo,  each  time  he  stepped 
on  the  slippery,  tacky  mess  of  mingled  lard 
and  grease  and  blood,  his  foot  shot  from 
under  him  as  he  raised  the  other  to  thrust 
it  over  the  side  of  the  basket.  The  Pisans 
rolled  on  the  deck.  Most  helpless  of  all 
was  the  captain,  whose  laughter  turned 
into  violent  hiccups,  which  infuriated  him 
and  added  to  the  uproar  on  deck. 

Forgotten  was  all  the  risk  they  had  run. 
Even  the  money  they  would  make  from 
this  amazing  rescue  was  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  relish  of  such  a  Gargantuan 
joke.  Messer  Duardo  stopped  his  futile 
struggling.  With  a  particularly  choice  sea¬ 
blessing,  he  tore  off  the  ragged  fragment 
that  served  him  for  trousers,  turned  it  in¬ 
side  out,  and  managed  to  get  a  foothold. 
The  next  instant  he  was  out  on  deck,  glar¬ 
ing,  naked  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine. 

Gaily  two  of  the  sailors  set  to  work 
with  soft  soap  and  sand  to  clean  him.  It 
was  a  mighty  task,  and  as  the  lye  in  the 
soap  bit  deep  into  his  unhealed  wounds,  he 
bawled  in  agonies  that  being  sloshed  with 
cold  salt  water  did  not  lessen  much  for 
some  minutes.  So  tense  and  anxious  had 
everybody  been  when  he  came  aboard  that 
wounds  had  not  been  thought  of.  Now  the 
whole  crew  gathered  about  him  in  pity  and 
sympathy,  crossing  themselves  and  mut¬ 
tering  at  the  savagery  that  would  inflict 
such  abuse  on  any  human  being.  As  they 
worked,  now  carefully  and  kindly,  Messer 
Duardo  displayed  a  long  gash  in  his  right 
side. 

“When  that  black  brother  of  the  devil 
stabbed  into  the  meat  I  let  out  all  my 
breath  and  made  myself  very  small,  but 
he  touched  me  the  first  time.  Just  a  hair 
more  to  one  side  and  his  knife  would  have 
struck  bone.  Then — ”  He  shrugged  elo¬ 
quently  ;  the  men  crossed  themselves. 

Some  hours  later,  clothed  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  might  be,  with  a  soothing 
ointment  drawing  the  inflammation  from 
his  wounds,  his  shoulder  and  both  hands 
bandaged  crudely  but  effectively,  and  his 
belly  comforted  by  the  Christian  meat  and 
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wine  for  which  he  had  hungered  so  long 
in  slave-pen  and  galley,  Messer  Duardo 
had  regained  a  good  deal  of  his  Genoese 
robustiousness.  By  the  time  the  Santissima 
Vergine  reached  Porto  Pisano  and  was 
signalled  to  go  on  up  the  Arno  to  the- 
mooring-rings  along  the  levee  inside  the 
city,  he  was  as  unpopular  as  he  had  been 
when  first  he  stood  on  the  foredeck  of  the 
vessel  and  demanded  to  be  taken  home. 

“REMEMBER,”  grumbled 
the  captain  after  the  author¬ 
ities  had  cleared  the  galley  and 
given  permission  to  unload  and 
discharge  the  crew,  "I  do  not  entirely 
trust  you,  because  you  are  a  tricky 
Genoese.  You  have  given  me  a  writing 
on  your  banker,  it  is  true ;  and  the  Mag¬ 
nificent  Podestd  of  Pisa  has  granted  per¬ 
mission  that  you  may  wait  here  until  your 
ransom  is  paid.  But  we  Pisans  have  no 
cause  to  love  you  Genoese.  If  you  have 
any  sense  you  will  not  go  about  the  city 
talking  as  you  have  talked  on  my  ship. 
I  do  not  want  you  killed  after  all  the 
trouble  I  have  had  to  get  you  back  to  Italy, 
so  behave  yourself.  You  will  consider 
yourself  my  prisoner  until  your  banker 
sends  me  the  gold.  Come  back  every  night 
to  sleep  in  my  house.  You  cannot  escape. 
The  watch  at  every  gate  will  be  looking 
for  you.” 

“Parole  of  a  soldier!”  snapped  Messer 
Duardo  haughtily.  “I  do  not  trust  you 
hut  I  have  to.” 

“Ungrateful  dog!” 

“Thief  of  a  trader !  Do  I  have  to  go 
about  this  city  of  cut-throats  without  even 
a  dagger?” 

“By  the  most  blessed  Madonna  you  cer¬ 
tainly  do!”  shouted  the  captain.  “Give 
you  a  weapon  and  let  you  wander  around 
Pisa  looking  for  a  chance  to  bury  it  in 
some  noble  and  unsuspecting  citizen?  You 
are  lucky  that  I  don’t  have  you  locked  up 
in  the  Gualandi  Tower  for  safe-keeping !” 

Messer  Duardo  spread  both  hands  in  a 
scornful  gesture  and  strode  away.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  just' as  well  after  all  not  to 
show  his  contempt  and  hatred  too  plainly. 
His  hands  had  healed  up  nicely,  far  quick¬ 
er  than  he  had  dared  hope,  and  though  his 
shoulder  was  still  very  stiff  from  the  hole 
the  whip  had  dug  in  the  upper  muscle, 
and  his  slashed  rib  was  still  sore,  he  was 


in  excellent  condition.  The  soil  of  Italy 
caressed  his  feet  and  assuaged  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  soul.  His  only  worry  now  was 
whether  Messer  Federigo  Santorini  had 
cashed  his  draft  for  the  Venetian  and  so 
would  be  unable  to  meet  this  fresh  demand 
for  funds. 

Mayhap  the  Venetian  had  died  in  the 
Saracen  raid  on  Rhodes  and  the  draft  had 
perished  with  him.  Anyway,  there  was  no 
sense  in  worrying  his  head  about  it  yet. 
The  captain  had  said  a  ship  would  be 
leaving  for  Genoa  in  three  days.  Until 
it  returned,  Messer  Duardo  felt  like  taking 
life  as  cheerily  as  God  meant  it  to  be 
taken.  He  cocked  his  cap  at  a  rakish  angle 
and  smiled  his  best  at  a  pretty  young  Pisan 
standing  in  a  doorway. 

The  girl  smiled  back  at  him  coquet- 
tishly,  but  he  was  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  dalliance  for  the  moment.  With  his 
mind  fixed  upon  weapons  and  a  mail  shirt, 
he  strode  on.  For  the  captain  to  have  re¬ 
fused  him  weapons  was  a  perfectly  natural 
precaution.  For  the  same  man  to  try  to 
take  them  away  from  him  once  he  had 
them  was  entirely  different.  This  captain 
might  be  a  blond  Tuscan  and  a  stout  lad, 
but  in  fighting  he  must  realize  that  he  was 
a  mere  soft  amateur  compared  with  a  vet¬ 
eran  crusader.  Pursing  his  lips  into  a  gay 
whistle  that  made  no  sound,  Messer 
Duardo  wandered  briskly  on  until  he 
found  what  he  was  seeking. 

"Hmmm,”  he  mused,  glancing  into  the 
little  black  shop  from  whose  somber  in¬ 
terior  came  the  glow  of  a  forge  and  the 
clang  of  hammers.  “This  will  serve.”  He 
strode  importantly  in  and  looked  about. 
An  old  smith,  rubbing  his  grimy  hands  on 
his  leather  smock,  stepped  forward. 

“What  does  your  Magnificence  wish 
from  me  ?”  he  said,  bowing  low. 

“A  blade  fit  to  split  Saracen  heads  with, 
a  sound  casque  lined  with  good  leather, 
and  a  shirt  of  the  best  mail.  Oh,  yes,  and 
a  crusader’s  dagger,  long  and  heavy.” 

The  armorsmith  regarded  him  closely. 
This  time  he  did  not  bow.  “You  must  be 
the  Genoese  the  galley  Santissima  Vergine 
brought  in  today.  They  say  you  were  a 
crusader  before  the  Infidel  captured  you. 
Will  you  take  the  Holy  Cross  again  so 

An  idea  burst  dazzlingly  in  Messer 
Duardo’s  head.  “If  God  wills  it,”  he  said 
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THE  smith  chuckled  at  such 
rage  and  hopefulness.  He 

could  easily  forge  a  new  blade 

before  Scornigiani  returned 
from  his  present  cruise  to  spoil  Genoese 
merchantmen  trading  to  the  Levant.  But 
business  was  business,  and  this  fire¬ 

breathing  Genoese  was,  after  all,  a  Gen¬ 
oese.  Yet  Scornigiani  had  been  overbear¬ 
ing  and  contemptuous  to  him,  and  he  was 
willing  to  chaffer. 

The  trade  required  an  hour  before  each 
man  was  exhausted.  Then  Messer  Duardo 
proved  his  nobility  by  writing  with 

cramped  and  clumsy  fingers  a  document 
calling  upon  Messer  Federigo  Santorini 
to  pay  certain  moneys  in  golden  Genoese 
lire  to  the  excellent  armorsmith.  Wit¬ 
nesses  were  called  in  and  the  agreement 
wetted  down  with  a  bottle  of  stout  Pisan 

In  high  humor,  Messer  Duardo  put 
on  the  shirt  of  mail,  a  little  long  in  the 
body,  for  Scornigiani  topped  him  by  a 
good  three  inches,  but  just  the  right  size 
in  the  chest,  slipped  the  baldric  over  his 
shoulder,  sheathed  his  new  dagger,  slung 
his  sword  rakishly  and  clapped  on  the 
headpiece. 

He  was  well  content.  He  knew  he  had 
paid  triple  the  price  demanded  as  a  rule 
for  such  accouterments.  But  he  was  not 
safe  without  them,  and  if  that  Venetian 
had  really  perished  at  Rhodes  as  he  piously 
hoped  and  was  beginning  to  persuade  him¬ 
self,  his  draft  on  Messer  Santorini  would 
not  have  been  presented,  and  he  was  safe 
in  adding  this  fresh  obligation.  Anyway, 
it  rvould  be  a  full  ten  days  before  anyone 
would  know,  and  in  the  meantime  life  was 
very  satisfactory  and  his  belly  was  very 
full. 

“  ‘God  wills  it !’  ”  he  quoted  to  himself 
righteously,  fitting  the  cry  of  the  crusaders 
to  his  newly  acquired  arms.  He  was  very 
proud  of  them.  That  mail  was  soft  as 
Greek  or  Venetian  brocaded  silk,  yet  it 
could  turn  a  dart,  so  close  was  its  mesh ; 
and  his  sword — his  fingers  tingled  to  use 

He  would  have  to  find  a  name  for  it. 
“Tongue  of  Flame”  had  been  indeed  a 
goodly  weapon,  but  if  he  knew  anything 
of  quality,  this  was  yet  better.  Well,  he 
would  wait  and  christen  it  from  some  inci¬ 
dent  of  its  first  use.  His  fingers  played 


around  the  hilt  with  the  affection  of  a 
worthy  craftsman  for  his  tools.  Meantime 
he  would  stroll  down  to  this  new  Pisan 
Cathedral  he  had  heard  so  much  bragging 
about  as  the  monument  to  the  great  Pisan 
naval  victory  over  the  Moor  at  Palermo. 
It  would  be  time  for  vespers,  and  if  they 
were  really  preaching  the  Crusade  again — 
He  hummed  his  favorite  folksong  as  he 
idled  along  the  street  with  eyes  very  wide 

Pisa  was  still  mostly  a  wooden  city, 
with  here  and  there  a  palace  whose  lower 
story  was  built  of  costly  stone.  As  Messer 
Duardo  ambled  slowly  away  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  most  of  the 
palazzi  were  and  threaded  his  way  cau¬ 
tiously  through  the  dark,  narrow,  winding 
side  streets,  the  waterfront  odors  of  pitch 
and  fish  and  seaweed  gave  place  to  the 
reek  of  the  crowded  city.  That  in  turn 
vanished  as  he  emerged  at  last  into  the 
great  green  open  square  at  one  side  of 
which  Messer  Bonanno  was  raising  his 
tremendous  experiment  in  architecture  for 
the  glory  of  the  White  Madonna. 

Messer  Duardo  leaned  against  a  house- 
wall  and  studied  it.  He  saw  a  towering,  all 
but  shapeless  choir  and  one  bay  of  a  nave, 
all  of  it  so  encumbered  with  scaffolding  it 
was  hard  for  anyone  not  a  master-builder 
to  be  sure  exactly  what  it  was.  So  this 
was  the  building  they  said  marked  some¬ 
thing  or  other  new  in  art,  and  was  draw¬ 
ing  master-builders  from  all  over  Europe 
to  marvel  at  it.  Hmph  1  Just  like  all  other 
cathedrals — big  as  a  castle.  Too  fancy  to 
amount  to  much  in  case  of  attack;  and 
those  tremendous  slit-windows — why,  any 
capable  cross-bowman  or  good  balista 
marksman  would  pour  a  hail  through  there 
that  would  kill  off —  He  stopped  with  a 
snort  and  crossed  himself  devoutly.  He 
had  forgotten.  This  was  a  church,  not  a 
fortalice.  Slowly  he  started  across  the 
green  toward  what  seemed  the  entrance. 
He-  had  not  been  to  confession  for  ages, 
but  that  was  certainly  not  his  fault.  He 

Evening  service  was  in  full  swing. 
Messer  Duardo  uncovered  reverently, 
touched  his  fingers  to  the  holy  water  and 
made  his  way  soberly  forward.  Yes,  there 
were  other  men  in  the  sacred  place  who 
carried  arms.  He  felt  reassured,  and  as 
a  faint  whiff  of  incense  drifted  to  his  nos- 
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trils,  he  hitched  the  great  sword  around 
between  his  knees  and  dropped  down  on 
the  end  of  a  bench.  The  gleam  of  the 
candles  and  the  glitter  of  ornaments  on 
the  sacred  images;  the  soft,  oriental  per¬ 
fume  of  the  smoke  eddying  upward  in  blue 
spirals  from  the  silver  censers  in  the  hands 
of  the  little  red  devils — so  he  thought  of 
the  impish  acolytes — before  the  high  altar ; 
the  scarlet  and  purple,  black  and  fine  linen 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  all  moved 
him  deeply,  and  his  pagan  soul  responded 
freely  to  the  solemn  Gregorian  chant.  It 
was  good  to  be  here,  by  God!  Those 
damned  Infidels  had  nothing  to  comfort 
a  man’s  soul  like  this.  He  fell  into  a 
reverie,  far  from  religious  but  wholly 

A  sudden  stir  in  the  choir  roused  him. 
With  great  dignity  a  mitred  Archbishop 
was  moving  forward  and  ascending  the 
tribune.  The  brilliance  of  his  stole  and 
the  towering  gold  and  Vvhite  mitre  crown¬ 
ing  him,  made  the  old  man  a  splendid 
figure.  And  when  from  between  his  white- 
bearded  lips  rolled  out  a  thrilling  diapason 
bass,  Messer  Duardo  almost  cried  from 
sheer  emotion.  Here  was  a  man,  truly  a 
man,  with  a  voice  like  the  thunder  of  a 
city  being  stormed.  He  began  to  listen. 
What  such  a  voice  had  to  say  must  be 
worth  hearing. 

The  Archbishop  was  an  orator.  His 
first  words  rang  through  the  vast  shell  of 
the  Cathedral-to-be  with  the  ferocity  and 
authority  of  a  passion  that  nothing  could 
restrain.  “  ‘God  wills  it !’  ”  he  cried,  fling¬ 
ing  wide  his  arms.  The  audience  sat 
gripped  by  the  sheer  power  of  the  man. 
His  voice  rose  and  fell,  stormed  and  plead¬ 
ed,  argued  and  persuaded  with  every  wile 
and  artifice  known  to  the  speaker  trained 
to  affect  his  listeners  to  the  uttermost. 
Under  his  spell  the  congregation  wept  and 
moaned,  exclaimed  aloud  and  swayed  in 

Messer  Duardo,  hardened  sinner  that  he 
was,  gave  himself  up  completely  to  the 
luxury  of  this  emotional  orgy. 

“  ‘God  wills  it !’  ”  thundered  the  prelate 
again,  rising  to  fiery  climax.  “He  wills 
that  we  destroy  this  defiler  of  our  most 
sacred  places.  He  wills  that  we  extermi¬ 
nate  him  root  and  branch  from  the  Holy 
Land,  from  the  seas  where  he  preys  upon 
our  noble  commerce,  from  the  cities  where 


his  pagan  presence  is  an  outrage  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Who  will  take  the  Cross?  Who 
will  avenge  the  insults  this  blasphemer  has 
put  upon  our  beloved  sweet  Christ?  Who 
here  is  man  enough  to  prove  himself  in  the 
Holy  Wars?” 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish.  A  score 
of  young  stalwarts  leaped  up  and  pressed 
to  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  shouting  for 
the  Cross. 

Messer  Duardo  suddenly  felt  his  heart 
turn  with  the  old  fire,  the  old  lust  of  battle, 
the  familiar  smells  of  blood  and  burning. 
There  would  be  joyous  looting  for  years 
to  come  for  stout  hearts  and  bold  hands. 
His  savings  gone,  here  was  his  chance  to 
win  a  competence  all  over  again.  The  idea 
the  innocent  query  of  the  old  armorsmith 
had  given  him  flowered  suddenly.  With 
a  bound,  Messer  Duardo  stood  before  all 
the  rest,  holding  his  sword  aloft  in  the 
crusaders’  manner,  hilt  upward  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Cross. 

“I  take  the  Cross  for  the  third  time!” 
he  bellowed.  “I  was  at  Acre.  I  was  first 
on  the  walls.  I  have  just  escaped  the  gal¬ 
leys  of  the  Moor.  I  take  the  Cross!” 

Messer  Duardo  dropped  devoutly 
upon  his  knees. 

|l  HALF  an  hour  later  he  came 

B  out  of  the  Duomo,  the  Cross 

blazing  upon  his  mail,  and 
P»JUI  lying,  as  only  a  seasoned  cam¬ 
paigner  can  lie,  of  his  conquests.  The 
newly  sworn  crusaders  eyed  him  respect¬ 
fully,  examined  his  scars  with  awe,  shook 
their  heads  over  his  blood-curdling  tales 
of  Saracen  galleys  and  tortures,  and  hint¬ 
ed  darkly  at  what  they  would  do  in  their 
turns.  One  suggested  that  they  crack  a 
bottle  over  their  new  comradeship.  Noth¬ 
ing  loath,  Messer  Duardo  drank  and  spat 
and  lied  lustily  with  them  until  the  moon 
shone  through  the  bottles  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  dead  Saracens  all  about  the  place 
tainted  the  air  of  even  the  sodden  drink¬ 
ing-booth. 

Well  pleased,  Messer  Duardo  stumbled 
his  way  home,  singing  with  more  boister¬ 
ousness  than  music.  He  was  not  entirely 
comfortable  in  mind  over  his  escapade  as 
he  finally,  after  getting  lost  three  or  four 
times,  came  to  the  captain’s  rather  forbid¬ 
ding  looking  house  not  far  from  the 
Arsenal. 
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The  captain  was  waiting  for  him  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  Half 
a  square  away  he  had  heard  him  approach- 

esser  Duardo  grinned  foolishly  and 
thumped  himself  a  resounding  blow  on 
the  chest  as  he  stood  before  his  grim  and 
silent  host. 

The  captain  looked  harder — leaped  up  in 

“Drunken  liar  of  a  Genoese!  Fool! 
Cheat !  You  have  taken  the  Cross !  Who 
gave  you  that  sword?” 

“Peace,  little  man!  Peace!”  Messer 
Duardo  slid  the  thirsty  blade  half  out  of 
its  scabbard.  “I  am  no  liar,  neither  a 
cheat.  Nobody  gave  me  my  sword.  I 
bought  it  for  a  writing  on  my  banker. 
So  did  I  also  buy  this  stout  mail  that  will 
turn  many  a  Saracen  arrow  and  scimi¬ 
tar — ” 

“No  cheat!  No  cheat!”  screamed  the 
captain.  “The  writing  you  gave  me  is 
hardly  dry,  and  you  take  the  Cross!” 

“What  of  that?”  Messer  Duardo  re¬ 
plied.  “I  worshipped  in  the  Duomo.  Some 
Archbishop  preached  the  Crusade.  I  have 
always  been  a  crusader.  I  took  the  Cross, 
surely.  Just  my  example — two  score  stout 
fellows  came  forward  for  the  avenging  of 
the  insults  to  our  sweet  Christ.  ‘God  wills 
it,’  Messer  Capitano.” 

“No,  by  San  Vitale!  You  shall  not 


go !  I  will  not  be  cheated  of  your  ran- 

Messer  Duardo  waggled  a  dirty  finger 
at  his  host.  “Nobody  is  cheating  you. 
You  have  my  writing.” 

“I’ll  go  to  the  Archbishop!  I’ll  pre¬ 
vent  your  sailing  until  your  money  comes 
safely  from  Genoa!” 

“Don’t  he  a  fool.  I  have  sworn.  The 
Cross  is  on  my  mail.  The  writing  is  good; 
the  banker  is  good.”  He  came  fully  into 
the  light,  and  smote  the  captain  on  the 
shoulder  with  heavy  jocularity.  “I  would¬ 
n’t  cheat  the  man  that  saved  me  for  any¬ 
thing  !  You  just  wait  a  few  days  for  your 
money,  that’s  all.  We  start  in  three  or 
four  days.  And  come  back — rich!  I’ll 
give  you  a  share  when  I  get  back.  Going 
to  bed  now.” 

He  passed  into  the  house.  After  him 
stared  the  captain,  his  face  black  with  bit¬ 
terness  and  frustration.  It  was  true.  He 
could  do  nothing  to  hold  back  one  who  had 
sworn  before  the  Church  to  war  on  the 
Infidel.  He  had  been  cheated,  tricked. 
He  should  have  known  a  Genoese  was 
without  honor. 

“Blessed  Mary  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,” 
he  muttered,  scowling  after  the  feet  that 
clumped  solidly  up  the  stairs,  “if  ever  I 
help  a  lying,  deceiving  Genoese  again  may 
I  never  more  put  to  sea,  but  drown  in  a 
mud  puddle!” 
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front  with  the  rest  of  them.  And  starting 
this  week-end  at  Chicago.” 

Chugger  didn’t  seem  to  be  listening.  He 
was  looking  out  over  Jock’s  head;  up 
along  the  broad  pier,  beyond  the  welter  of 
cruisers  and  runabouts  in  the  basin,  to  the 
wide  sprawl  of  the  Stanford  Marine  Yard 
buildings.  I  followed  his  gaze,  sensing 
where  it  was  going.  Up  through  the  ware¬ 
house  walls,  to  the  big,  timbered  rack 
where  old  Nell  lay  cradled  in  the  dust. 

“We  still  got  Nell,"  he  said.  He  looked 
down  at  Jock  again,  speaking  more  rap¬ 
idly.  “She’s  got  a  lot  of  speed  left  in  her, 
Jock  That  lap  record  of  hers — seventy- 
one — lasted  a  good  while.”  He  glanced 
down  at  the  boat  in  the  water.  “She  can 
last  easily  through  the  season,  and  then  by 
next  year  we’ll  have  this  new  one  all 

“Nell  can’t  hold  a  candle  to  these  new 
jobs  and  you  know  it,”  Jock  snapped. 
“She  was  O.K.  at  one  time,  but  so  far  as 
we’re  concerned  she’s  seen  her  day.  Right 
now,  she’s  just  a  nice  old  lady.” 

Chugger  sniffed.  He  looked  down  at 
the  rakish  lines  of  the  new  and  shining 
Typhoon,  the  flaring  sponsons  and  the 
white  gleam  of  the  enameled  deck  plank¬ 
ing.  He  sniffed  again. 

“Nell’s  got  dignity.”  he  said  with  a 
faint  air  of  disdain.  “And  she’s  got  char¬ 
acter.  This  thing  now.  .  .” 

Jock  reached  up  casually  and  lifted  the 
derby  from  Chugger’s  head.  He  held  it  in 
his  hands,  turning  it  over  and  over  and 
inspecting  it  carefully.  At  length  he  held 
it  by  the  brim  and  let  it  bob  and  vibrate 
in  the  air.  Chugger’s  eyes  never  left  it. 

“This  damn  hat,”  Jock  said,  arranging 
his  words  carefully,  “typifies  your  very 
existence.  You’re  dated.  You’re  resistant 
to  change  and  progress.  You  and  this 
damn  hat  and  that  old  mahogany  has-been 
up  in  the  warehouse.  You’re  all  alike,  and 
if  I  let  you,  you’d  do  nothing  but  loaf  her 
around  every  race  course  in  the  country.” 

He  thrust  the  derby  into  Chugger’s 
greasy  fingers. 

“This  is  a  new  era,  Chugger  Brown. 
Nell  was  damn  good  in  her  day;  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  you  made  her  that 
way.”  His  eyes  took  me  in  on  that  one, 
because  I  was  head  mechanic  around  the 
Stanford  Yard.  “And  I  expect  you  to  do 
the  same  with  Typhoon,”  he  concluded. 
“This  week.” 


THAT  was  all  from  Jock.  He 
walked  away,  stiff  and  pride¬ 
ful  on  his  old,  bandy  legs. 
Some  of  the  guys  from  the 
shop  who’d  stood  back,  grinning  and  eat¬ 
ing  it  up,  closed  in  and  I  told  them  to  fuel 
up  Typhoon  again  and  to  pump  out  her 
bilge. 

“And  check  her  water  pump,”  Chugger 
said  sourly.  “She’s  running  too  hot.”  He 
adjusted  the  derby  again  and  I  took  his 
arm.  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  him  and 
thinking  that  maybe  Jock  had  been  un¬ 
fair;  especially  on  that  off-hand  disposal 
of  Nell,  who,  after  all,  was  closer  to  Chug¬ 
ger  than  a  blood  relative. 

And  that  in  itself  made  me  incline  a 
little  to  Jock’s  thinking.  Nell  was  a  good 
boat,  a  fine  boat,  twenty  feet  of  thunder¬ 
ing  mahogany;  but  she  was  old,  fifteen 
years,  and  times  were  changing.  The  trend 
was  going  toward  shorter  lengths  and 
broader  beams,  with  sponsons  for  lift  and 
suspension — and  great  big  power  plants 
with  single-  and  two-stage  blowers. 

They  were  new,  these  boats,  still  in  a 
half-way  experimental  stage,  and  this  was 
the  first  season  they’d  be  out  in  force. 
There  was  that  much  to  say  for  Chug¬ 
ger’s  doubts,  their  newness  and  unproven 
ability;  but  at  the  same  time  I  couldn’t 
help  but  feel  that  he  had  somehow  got¬ 
ten  his  personal  feelings  mixed  up  in  the 

We  crossed  the  street  and  walked  into 
a  small,  nautical  bar  called  the  Annex.  The 
bartender  drew  two  beers  and  we  took 
them  over  to  a  side  booth.  Chugger  put 
his  flat  thumb  on  the  rim  of  the  glass  to 
hold  the  foam  down,  and  when  it  settled, 
took  a  drink  and  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  A  grease  spot 
smeared  just  under  his  nose. 

“Well,”  I  said.  “What  do  you  think? 
What  do  you  honestly  think?” 

Chugger  shrugged  and  toyed  with  the 
glass. 

“She’s  a  winner,”  he  said.  “But  like  I 
said.  For  a  short  haul.  But  she  ain’t 
dependable.  She — well,  she  ain’t  like  old 
Nell." 

Old  Nell.  There  it  was  again,  and  now 
I  was  sure.  He  was  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
private  prejudice. 

“This  new  thing,"  Chugger  went  on, 
“is  like  a  sleazy  dame  that’s  all  ginned  up. 
You  never  know  what  in  hell  she’s  going 
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But  old  Nell  could,  he  would  be  think- 
line  way  in  the  rear  of  everything  else  on 
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high,  wailing  woo-o-o-o-o,  rising  above 
the  flat  blast  of  the  engine. 

Chugger  went  into  the  turn  fast,  and 
the  white  and  shining  water  flashed  up 
high  behind  him  as  the  sponsons  tripped 
in  the  slide.  She  came  out  fast,  going  like 
blazes,  wide  open  and  flat  out,  just  skitter¬ 
ing  over  the  water  and  the  big  Allison 
screaming  like  hell’s  own  calliope.  She 
came  down  toward  the  pier  in  a  wild  fren¬ 
zy,  small  and  obscure  for  a  few  short  sec¬ 
onds,  because  it  was  at  least  a  mile  from 
where  she  blew  out  of  the  turn ;  and  then 
big  and  gleaming  in  the  sun  and  spray, 
like  the  swift  cut  of  a  saber  or  a  flash  of 
lightning  across  the  black  sky. 

She  was  frightening  in  her  speed,  and 
mean  and  maybe  treacherous;  somehow 
remote  and  with  a  malevolent  purpose  to 
her  existence.  She  was  not  friendly  and 
amiable  like  Nell — and  for  a  second  I 
thought  I  could  feel  what  Chugger  did. 
No  character.  And  then  he  hammered  by, 
shattering  the  air  and  vibrating  the  pier 
way  up  in  the  high  nineties.  He  went  by 
the  end  and  I  put  the  clock  on  him. 

jf&daf  I  WATCHED  him  go  full  out 
on  those  six  laps,  those  thirty 
miles,  running  wild  like  a  mad 
thing  on  the  stretches  and  gey- 
sering  the  high  sheets  of  sun-drenched 
spray  and  water  on  the  turns.  And  Chug¬ 
ger  rode  her  hard,  taking  all  she  would 
give,  sitting  high  up  and  bulging  in  the 
cockpit,  with  the  derby  looking  like  a 
black  button  against  the  white  of  the  deck 
and  the  background  of  the  spray. 

And  after  a  while  he  wasn’t  riding 
Typhoon,  but  by  some  trick  of  the  eye  it 
was  Nell  out  there  instead.  She  was  lop¬ 
ing  along  in  those  stretched  out  power- 
packed  strides,  her  smooth  mahogany  hull 
shining  white,  then  golden,  then  brown  as 
the  polished  planking  caught  the  brilliance 
of  the  sun  and  the  sparkling  reflection  of 
the  water. 

And  somehow  too,  I  could  see  Chugger 
in  the  cockpit,  laughing  and  talking  to  her 
and  having  the  time  of  his  life  as  she 
howled  over  the  low  chop  and  threw  up 
the  water  in  the  broadsides;  and  ran  the 
long  stretches  almost  full  out  of  water, 
with  only  her  screw  and  transom  making 
contact.  But  my  mind  came  back  and 
Nell  returned  to  the  dust  of  her  timbered 


rack,  and  it  was  Typhoon  out  there,  rais¬ 
ing  her  high  woo-o-o-o-o  to  the  south 
wind,  and  Chugger  was  in  the  cockpit, 
driving  hell  out  of  her,  but  not  enjoying 
it  at  all. 

He  ran  the  full  six,  crossing  the  pier 
in  a  white  sheen  of  spray  on  the  last,  and 
took  an  extra  at  retarded  throttle  to  bring 
the  engine  down  out  of  the  clouds.  Ty¬ 
phoon  came  in  to  the  pier,  hissing  and 
sputtering  and  casting  heat  tremors  up 
from  her  engine  hatch.  I  caught  her  bow 
and  swung  her  around  so  Chugger  could 
get  out,  and  when  he  was  up  on  the  pier 
again,  stretching  his  back  and  rubbing  his 
legs  I  showed  him  the  watch. 

“Nell  never  came  near  this,”  I  said. 
“She  was  a  good  six  miles  per  hour  short 
of  it  in  her  prime.”  He  stood  up,  run¬ 
ning  his  hands  over  his  kidneys.  “What’d 
it  figure  out  to?”  he  asked. 

“A  little  over  seventy-seven  for  an  aver¬ 
age.” 

Chugger  nodded  disinterestedly  and 
stooped  down  over  the  cockpit  of  the  boat. 
He  took  my  arm  and  pointed  at  the  row 
of  temperature  gauges. 

“Look  at  that,”  he  said.  “They’re  high- 
er’n  hell.” 

I  looked  at  them.  They  were  high,  high¬ 
er  than  they  ought  to  be;  almost  up  to 
the  red. 

“The  water  pump?”  I  guessed.  It  was 
my  business  to  know  about  those  things, 
and  given  another  few  weeks  I  would 
have.  But  she  was  so  new  I  had  nothing 
to  go  on  except  what  we  learned  from  her 
in  performance  checks. 

Chugger  made  a  vague  motion  with  one 
hand  and  tipped  the  derby  back  with  the 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  he  said.  “It’s  just 
the  whole  damn  business.”  He  said  it 
again  with  emphasis.  “She’s  got  bugs  that 
got  to  be  worked  out.  And  that  takes  time. 
Only  thing  I  can  think  of  right  now  is  to 
take  that  blower  off.  ” 

“You  do,  and  your  head  comes  with  it.” 
It  was  Jock.  How  he'd  crept  out  there 
without  us  knowing  was  beyond  me.  But 
he  was  there  and  he’d  heard  Chugger  and 
he  looked  as  sore  as  I’d  ever  seen  him.  His 
blue  eyes  didn’t  seem  faded  but  looked 
more  like  they  w'ere  all  iced  up,  and  his 
white  hair  seemed  all  bristly  like  a  dog 
gets  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
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"It’s  that  bad,  huh?” 

Jock  nodded  and  looked  up  at  me. 
“Don’t  tell  Chugger  about  it,”  he  said. 
“I  was  pretty  hard  on  him  out  there  and 
he’ll  have  enough  on  his  mind  without 
knowing  that  he’s  got  a  good  deal  of  Stan¬ 
ford  Marine  Company  riding  on  his  nose 
besides.” 

“I  won’t,”  I  said.  I  figured  that  if 
Chugger  found  out  he’d  probably  fill  that 
derby  of  his  with  rocks  and  sink  it  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

\  DURING  those  few  days  that 
remained  before  we  left  for  the 
Chicago  race  we  did  what  we 
could  to  make  Typhoon  what 
she  ought  to  be.  There’s  an  awful  lot  in 
1710  cubic  inches  of  Allison  engine,  and 
I  used  up  all  my  experience  and  a  lot  of 
guess-work  to  boot.  Chugger  helped  a  lot, 
but  his  attitude  evolved  from  a  foregone 
conclusion.  He  was  not  enthusiastic,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  he’d  sneak  off  to  the 
warehouse  and  sigh  at  Nell’s  bier. 

He  improved  somewhat  vfhen  we  got  to 
Chicago  and  lowered  Typhoon  into  the 
Burnham  Park  lagoon.  There  was  a  lot 
of  the  old  gang  there  that  we  hadn’t  seen 
since  the  previous  season  and  Chugger 
smiled  and  told  Jock  and  me  that  if  it  was 
only  the  year  before  and  he  was  driving 
Nell,  there’d  be  no  questions  at  all. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  year  before,  and  when 
Jock  and  I  exchanged  glances  I  knew  he 
thought  the  questions  were  too  big  and  too 
numerous  to  consider. 

It  was  half  an  hour  or  so  to  the  first 
heat  and  Chugger  was  out  on  the  five- 
mile  course  razzing  Typhoon  up  and  down 
the  lakefront  with  the  other  boats,  -when 
I  saw  Check  Lamont  coming  along  the 
pits  toward  us.  I  hadn’t  seen  him  in  a 
year,  but  he  hadn’t  changed.  He  was  tall, 
like  Chugger,  but  not  as  bulky.  He  had  a 
smooth,  boyish  face  and  fair  hair ;  and  he 
was  always  smiling.  There’s  something 
about  that  kind  of  meanness,  that  smiling, 
pleasant  meanness  that  makes  my  skin 
crawl.  You  never  know  quite  where  you 

“Well,  now,”  he  said  to  Jock,  taking 
me  in  with  his  smile.  “Your  boat  looks 
pretty  good.”  Chugger  was  giving  it 
what-for  along  the  front  stretch,  booming 
along  in  front  of  us  toward  the  commit¬ 


tee  barge  and  the  big,  white-faced  starting 

“Surprised?”  Jock  asked  distantly.  He 
didn’t  look  at  Lamont,  but  kept  following 
Chugger  around  the  course  with  his  eyes. 

“No,  not  entirely,”  Lamont  said  easily. 
“I  knew  you’d  have  a  fling  at  it.  I’m  just 
wondering  how  long  she’ll  last.  Three 
heats,  thirty  miles  apiece,  is  a  long  haul. 
And  the  lagoon  isn’t  as  smooth  as  it  might 
be.  Of  course,  you’ve  got  a  break;  only 
two  heats  today.  Last  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Jock  didn’t  seem  to  be  listening,  or  if 
he  was  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  But  I  was, 
and  everything  he  said  hit  me  right  in  the 
middle.  It  was  a  long  haul,  and  if  it  got 
rough  it  would  be  like  a  car  going  across 
a  plowed  field  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
That  stuff  was  bad  enough  on  boats  of 
Nell's  vintage,  although  she’d  been  a  damn 
good  rough  water  boat,  and  my  doubts  on 
Typhoon,  which  was  lighter  and  strung  to 
a  high  C,  got  bigger  and  bigger. 

Jock  turned  around  with  a  slow  move¬ 
ment  and  hiked  his  wallet  out  of  a  rear 
pocket.  He  pulled  out  a  check  and  gave 

“Georgie’s  honest,”  he  said  to  Check. 
Check’s  smile  didn’t  change  as  he  passed 
me  his  own  check. 

“He  better  be,”  he  said  quietly,  looking 

“Now,  get  the  hell  out  of  here,”  Jock 
said.  “You  stink  up  my  pit.”  He  was 
facing  the  water  again,  and  he  just 
breathed  it  out,  as  though  he  didn’t  trust 
himself  to  raise  his  voice. 

Check  sidled  away  with  a  light  but  men¬ 
acing  laugh  and  a  little  while  later  Chug¬ 
ger  came  in  and  we  filled  the  tanks  again. 
He  was  shaking  his  head  and  looking  from 
me  to  Jock. 

“If  the  wind  stays  in  the  west,”  he 
said,  “we  might  have  a  chance.  But  if  it 
kicks  around  and  comes  in  off  the  lake  this 
lagoon’ll  be  rougher  than  Typhoon  can 
take.  She’s  running  hot  enough  now,  but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  heavy  going  might 
burn  her  up.” 

Jock’s  face  was  tight  and  there  were 
little  white  puckers  around  his  lips.  He 
didn’t  say  anything  and  neither  did  I.  I 
just  nodded  to  let  Chugger  know  I  under¬ 
stood.  Above  the  other  noise  around  there, 
then,  I  heard  the  flat  slam  of  the  five- 
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hell  out  of  her,  and  she  didn’t  like  it  one 
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to  be  creeping  over  to  the  east.  I  could 
see  it  out  on  the  open  lake  when  the  water 
got  blue  and  black  when  the  gusts  hit  it, 
and  even  in  the  lagoon  where  the  little 
catspaws  were  scratching  at  the  surface 
in  passing. 

He  was  right,  damn  it. 

He  finished  his  root-beer  and  we  hus¬ 
tled  him  back  down  to  the  boat  for  the 
second  heat,  Jock  fussing  nervously  with 
this  and  that  until  the  engine  turned  over 
and  sent  Typhoon  out  onto  the  course 
again ;  and  into  a  good  race. 

That  it  was,  the  best  race  she  ran  that 
year.  She  slithered  and  skated  and  howled 
and  roared  her  way  across  those  thirty 
miles  with  Chugger  getting  away  in  front 
and  staying  there  all  the  way.  He  was  not 
shaded  at  all  that  time,  and  when  he 
bounced  over  the  line  in  a  flurry  of  spray 
Lamont  rode  two  lengths  behind. 

And  Jock  got  lyrical  and  danced  and 
shouted,  and  I  guess  that  I  did  too;  but 
when  Chugger  swung  into  the  pits  I  saw 
his  face,  and  my  heart  lurched  and  Jock’s 
eyes  turned  black. 

“It’s  like  I  said,”  Chugger  remarked 
when  the  engine  died.  “I’m  afraid  she’s 
done.” 

“She  ain’t  burned  up,  is  she?”  Jock 

He  looked  like  the  whole  world  had 

“No,  but  she’s  passing  oil.  She  needs 
new  rings  already.  Even  so,  I  don’t  think 
she’ll  make  the  third  heat.  It’s  getting 
rougher  all  the  time  out  there.” 

“Hell  she  won’t,”  Jock  said,  somehow 
buoyed  up.  “Put  new  rings  in  her.  You’ve 
got  all  night  and  it’s  only  eighty  miles  back 
to  the  Yard.”  He  turned  to  me.  “You  go 
with  him,  Georgie." 

Chugger  shook  his  head. 

“I  can  do  it  myself.  I  don’t  need  no 
help  for  this.  And  if  I  do,  there’s  guys 
at  the  Yard.” 

Jock  demurred,  but  Chugger’d  made  up 
his  mind.  If  it  was  going  to  be  done  he 
would  do  it  himself.  That  was  that  and  we 
concurred. 

THE  morning  dawned  bright 
pWS-jl  and  brisk  and  Jock  and  I  were 
down  at  the  course  early  to 
watch  the  east  wind  kick  the 
water  into  a  ten  inch  chop.  He  shook  his 


head  and  looked  sad,  as  though  it  fore¬ 
tokened  something  ominous. 

“I  wish  he  was  here,”  he  said.  “Where 
in  the  hell  could  he  be,  anyway?  The 
heat’s  at  ten.” 

I  didn’t  know  and  I  wouldn’t  guess,  and 
Jock  kept  muttering  and  fretting  and 
studying  his  watch,  and  finally  at  nine- 
thirty  he  clutched  my  arm  suddenly  and 

“There  he  comes.  Over  there.” 

I  turned  and  looked,  watching  Jock’s 
green  sedan  thread  through  the  trailers, 
parked  cars  and  stacked  boats.  The  trailer 
followed  obediently,  but  when  I  got  a  good 
look  at  it  I  felt  my  insides  liquefy.  Beside 
me,  Jock  moaned  softly  and  sank  down  on 
the  top  of  a  fuel  can.  I  shook  my  head 
slowly,  trying  not  to  helieve  what  Chug¬ 
ger  had  done.  But  I  had  to.  It  was  there, 
or  rather,  she  was  there,  Nell,  the  old 
dowager,  riding  in  for  a  gay  day  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“We  should  have  told  him,”  Jock  wept 
“We  should  have  told  him.  God,  what  a 
pea-brain.”  He  wandered  off  then,  like  a 
stricken  man  when  Chugger  weaved  the 
trailer  into  the  pits.  I  was  so  sore  I  was 
nearly  speechless,  but  I  managed  to  babble 
something  about  Jock’s  fifteen  grand.  And 
Chugger  smiled  and  said  he  knew. 

He  smiled  some  more,  but  wouldn’t  say 
anything,  and  when  he  saw  Jock  tottering 
around  by  himself  he  merely  clucked  and 
shook  his  head  a  few  times.  Nell  was  in 
the  water  then,  and  the  other  boats  were 
storming  out  for  the  final  run.  Chugger 
climbed  in  and  kicked  her  over.  He 
grinned  again  and  waved. 

I  waved  back,  the  way  you  do  at  a 
small  child  who  is  leaving  for  school  in 
the  morning. 

Since  I  expected  nothing  but  the  com¬ 
plete  smashing  of  any  hopes  we  might  have 
had,  I  wasn't  even  faintly  surprised  to 
see  Nell  cross  the  starting  line  in  seventh 
place,  and  it  would  have  been  eighth  if 
Sid  DuRoche’s  boat  hadn’t  wallowed  and 
conked  out  in  a  great  big  wave  of  blue 

Chugger  skipped  around  DuRoche  and 
lit  out  after  the  rest  of  the  pack,  going 
into  the  first  turn  just  as  the  leaders,  La¬ 
mont  and  Gurney,  were  coming  out  on 
the  far  side.  Nell  took  the  turn  nice,  and 
if  there  hadn’t  been  that  big  wad  riding 
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her  deck  I  would  have  enjoyed  watching 
her  have  another  fling  at  life. 

As  it  was  I  had  a  sour,  sunken  feeling 
in  my  middle  which  kept  sinking  lower 
and  getting  heavier  as  the  time  went  on. 
When  Chugger  came  out  of  the  first  turn 
he  trailed  the  field  by  a  good  hundred 
yards,  Lamont  nearly  up  in  line  with  the 
pits  while  Nell  leveled  out  beyond  the  last 
pylon. 

And  it  got  worse. 

She  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  watch,  was 
old  Nell.  She  had  a  grace  and  a  manner 
with  the  rough  chop  that  the  others  didn’t 
have.  She  just  seemed  to  skim  over  the 
stuff,  and  since  the  wind  was  from  the  east 
I  could  hear  the  high,  sweet  hum  of  her 
engine,  which  though  some  four  hundred 
cubic  inches  smaller  than  the  others, 
seemed  to  be  running  smoother ;  not  work¬ 
ing  so  hard,  nor  taking  the  jolts  of  the 

But  races  don’t  pay  off  on  beauty 
and  nice  sounds,  and  Nell  kept  falling 
farther  and  farther  back. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  lap  Chugger 
lagged  a  half  mile.  Old  Nell  danced  past 
the  pits  on  her  transom  and  aimed  her 
bow  for  the  south  turn.  Far  around  on 
the  other  side  Gurney  stalled  again  and 
Lamont  passed  him,  easily,  not  working 
hard,  just  taking  it  easy ;  but  I  knew  that 
he  could  do  that  and  still  win,  probably 
figuring  he’d  rather  save  his  boat  and 
make  sure  of  the  fifteen  than  knock  him¬ 
self  out  driving  a  hot  race.  He  didn’t  have 
much  of  anything  to  worry  about  that  I 

Nell  stormed  on  down  toward  the  pylon 
and  as  I  followed  her  along  the  shore  and 
into  the  turn  my  eyes  drifted  a  little  to  the 
right  and  I  saw  Jock  standing  there  with 
his  hands  jammed  deep  into  his  dungarees. 
He  looked  sad  and  disconsolate,  and 
every  few  seconds  he’d  kick  at  a  rock  or 
a  stone.  I  could  almost  read  his  mind,  and 
it  wasn’t  pleasant. 

When  the  leaders  came  out  of  the  turn 
and  into  the  backstretch  the  heat  was  near¬ 
ly  half  over.  I  could  see  Check  topping 
the  chop  in  a  fine  mist  of  spray,  and  as 
he  came  down  abreast  of  me  I  could  hear 
the  banshee  wail  of  the  blower  and  then 
the  heavy  snarl  of  the  engine.  And  after 
him  came  Fanning  and  Davis  and  Versick, 
going  by  in  a  scream  and  a  roar — and 
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then  Nell,  up  in  fifth  place  1  And  going  by 
in  the  high  woo-o-o-o-o  of  Typhoon’s 
blower ! 

“By  God  1  He’s  lost  his  mind  complete¬ 
ly!”  It  was  Jock,  looking  wild  and  climb¬ 
ing  back  into  the  pit. 

I  didn’t  give  him  any  argument  on  that, 
but  if  Chugger’s  brains  were  addled  they 
were  beginning  to  produce  something 
amazing  in  the  way  or  results.  Nell  moved 
up  fast,  skimming  the  water  like  a  golden 
phantom  and  kicking  out  a  high  rooster- 
tail  that  trailed  far  behind. 

"She’ll  blow  every  brass  screw  in  her !” 
Jock  croaked. 

But  she  didn’t.  Chugger  kept  moving 
up,  fast  and  nearly  all  the  way  out  of  the 
water.  On  the  north  turn  he  swung  in 
close,  shaved  the  pylon  and  left  Versick 
in  his  wake  when  he  came  out  on  the  shore 
side,  heading  south.  Old  Nell  was  boom- 

She  came  by  the  pits  like  a  wild  thing, 
winding  up  higher  than  I’d  ever  heard 
and  going  a  damned  sight  faster  than  I 
thought  she  could.  She  ran  smooth  and 
she  ran  light. 

The  chop  didn’t  seem  to  be  bothering 
her  at  all,  and  I  remembered  then  what  a 
good  rough-water  boat  she’d  always  been. 
And  I  wondered  too  if  that  might  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  Chugger.  Or  maybe  it  was  just 
blind  love  with  him. 

Whatever  it  was  it  didn’t  matter  be¬ 
cause  she  kept  right  on  going.  She  didn’t 
blow  and  she  didn’t  unravel.  He  sneaked 
up  quick  on  Davis  and  Fanning  on  the 
fourth  lap  and  passed  them  in  a  shower 
of  white  water  on  the  backstretch,  and  by 
the  time  he  came  out  of  the  north  turn  he 
was  nosing  the  white  foam  of  Check’s 

He  stayed  that  way,  right  behind  him 
all  the  way  through  the  fifth  and  into  the 
sixth  and  last.  I  don’t  know  if  Check 
knew  he  was  there  or  not,  but  I  don’t 
think  he  did  because  he  made  no  move  to 
break  his  easy  stride.  Beside  me,  Jock 
was  sitting  down  again  and  beating  his 
head  with  his  hands. 

All  the  way  through  the  sixth  lap  my 
blood  pressure  kept  kiting;  and  all  the 
while  Chugger  kept  trailing,  down  past 
the  pits,  into  the  south  turn,  down  the 
backstretch  and  into  the  north  turn.  But 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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THE  black  was  staggering.  Still 
Buchara  wielded  the  hippo-hide 
sjambok,  its  lash  eating  into  the 
Zulu’s  flesh.  Oozing  red  veins  marked  the 
glistening  skin  of  the  victim. 

I  turned,  sickened  at  the  sight.  Hard- 
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We  faced  each  other  a  full  minute.  I 

more  Wends  among  the  jackals  by  that, 
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low-Maned  One!”  Knocking  down  Bu- 
chara  had  made  me  a  hero  among  the 
Zulus.  Yet  I  noticed  a  giant  Xosas  sub¬ 
boss  eyeing  me  with  sinister  hostility.  I 
had  had  a  little  trouble  with  this  fellow  be¬ 
fore.  He  was  known  as  the  Lizard, 
Lagavaan.  His  six  months’  contract  serv¬ 
ice  was  up  and  he  was  leaving  today. 

“You  hit  him?”  rapped  Captain  Hong- 
ward.  “Serious  business.  Ensley.”  His 
jaw  squared.  “Meet  me  in  the  G.  M.’s 
office  in  the  morning.” 

I  nodded.  Losing  my  job  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  jail  on  a  frameup  charge.  The 
drum  beats  had  stopped — a  guard  had 
ordered  the  weazened  old  drummer  out  of 
the  shanty. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Xosas  pit 
in  the  Hole  a  hurried  gathering  of  offi¬ 
cials  took  place.  They  were  taking  out  of 
the  blue  earth  a  whitish  mass  that  looked 
like  rock  salt,  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg. 
It  had  been  found  before  the  usual  trip 
through  the  crushers.  Kaffirs  were  mut¬ 
tering  "blink  klip.”  shining  stone.  Guard 
lines  were  quickly  thrown  around  the 
workers.  Buchara,  the  overseer,  wielded 
a  piece  of  pipe,  driving  the  Kaffirs  back. 
Others  crowded  up,  jabbering  excitedly. 

The  commissioner’s  agent  gave  his 
opinion  the  diamond  was  pure-water  of 
equal  quality  with  the  best  De  Beer's  or 
Premier.  Laughingly  he  named  the  new 
find  “Dawson”  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
chief  of  the  Constabulary. 

Suddenly  the  blacks  rushed  Buchara. 
He  had  done  something  I  did  not  see.  The 
pipe  was  wrenched  from  his  hand ;  he 
was  clubbed  by  the  enraged  natives, 
knocked  down  and  a  dozen  of  the  blacks 
leaped  upon  him,  kicking  the  life  out  of 


him.  As  the  guards  rushed  to  his  aid  I 
saw  the  giant  Xosas,  the  Lizard,  springing 
toward  me  with  the  uplifted  pipe  in  his 
huge  hand.  Before  I  could  back  off  or  pull 
my  gun  he  had  struck  me  through  the  hel- 

Knocked  senseless  for  the  moment,  my 
head  was  a  wrenching,  exploding  chaos. 
Visions  of  a  hundred  battling  blacks 
danced  through  my  brain.  Gradually  I 
fought  off  the  dizzy  nausea.  Captain 
Hongward  and  Dawson  were  helping  me 
back  out  of  the  pit. 

Guards  at  gun  point  held  the  furious 
Zulus  who  had  bounded  to  my  aid  when 
the  Xosas  Kaffir  attacked.  The  Lizard 
was  badly  mauled,  would  have  been 
clubbed  to  death  but  for  the  guns  of  the 
guards.  But  those  guns  could  not  save 
Buchara.  The  brutal  Portogreek  whipper 

a  IN  THE  hospital  Dr.  Jef¬ 
frey  looked  me  over  and  I 
was  given  leave  for  the  day. 
“Well,  old  chap,”  he  said, 
“you  got  yourself  out  of  hand  with  Bu¬ 
chara.  Now  the  blacks  have  killed  him. 
I  hope  they  don’t  charge  you  with  incite¬ 
ment  to  murder.  I  thought  you  Americans 
were  made  of  sterner  stuff,  eh  what?” 

“Buchara  had  it  coming,”  I  said,  grim¬ 
ly,  and  told  how  he  had  exceeded  authority 
in  using  the  sjambok.  “That  Zulu,  Doc¬ 
tor — did  he  come  through  ?” 

“No.  Ruptured  appendix,”  Jeffrey  an- 

“Ruptured  appendix?”  I  stared  into  the 
ether-fumed  operating  room. 

“The  blighter  would  have  died  anyway, 
within  a  week.” 
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As  I  looked  into  his  pinched  face  and 
the  pale  gray  eyes  I  marveled  at  his  pro¬ 
fessional  callousness.  “By  the  by,  Ens- 
ley,”  he  said,  “can’t  you  and  Marcia  be 
my  guests  at  the  Rhodes  Jubilee  Thurs¬ 
day  evening?” 

I  evaded  that.  My  wife  did  not  much 
care  for  Dr.  Jeffrey.  Marcia,  a  Montana 
girl,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  South  Africa.  She 
was  returning  that  evening  by  capecart 
from  a  blesbok-shooting  trip  into  the  veldt 
with  the  colonial  secretary’s  party,  carry¬ 
ing  her  Montana  love  of  hunting  into 
the  Colony. 

“Take  a  rest  for  a  few  days,”  Jeffrey 
advised  with  a  laugh.  “From  the  looks 
of  that  riot  I’d  say  you  weren’t  too  safe 
in  the  compound  from  now  on.” 

That  evening  at  the  Diamondfields  club 
I  ran  into  General  Manager  Rafflehold. 
Over  his  whisky-soda  he  beckoned  me  to 
his  table.  I  hastened  to  block  immediate 
discharge  by  narrating  the  whipping  in- 

“Buchara  over-stepped  himself,”  the 
G.  M.  assented,  frowning.  “That  doesn’t 
justify  his  murder.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing,  Ensley — what  happened  during  the 

It  was  a  queer  question  and  I  did  not 
get  it  at  the  time.  I  told  what  I  had  seen, 
and  argued  that  our  efforts  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  I.  D.  B.’s  outside  the 
compound  for  awhile. 

Rafflehold  scowled.  “More  would  take 
their  place.  The  jails  are  full  of  them, 
and  still  they  operate.”  He  eyed  me  pity¬ 
ingly.  “You  came  highly  recommended, 
Ensley.  Experience  checking  highgraders 
in  America  and  all  that.  Yet  smuggling 
goes  on  right  under  your  nose.” 

“I  doubt  the  blacks  are  doing  most  of 
it,”  I  said,  stubbornly. 

“You  don’t  know,  my  man.  You  don’t 
even  know  what  happened  this  afternoon. 
Ask  Captain  Hongward.”  He  gave  me  a 
penetrating  look,  as  though  he  suspected 
me.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how  serious 
the  Syndicate  regarded  the  exportation 
of  uncut  I.  D.  B.  stones  to  New  York 
and  Amsterdam,  flooding  the  market, 
threatening  the  world  price  on  diamonds, 
no  more  valuable  than  opals  if  the  vaults 
of  the  Syndicate'  alone  were  thrown  open. 

“There’s  a  trick  in  the  compound,”  he 


declared  angrily.  “I  counted  upon  you  to 
learn  what  it  was.  ”  Ironically  he  repeated 
the  old  story  of  carrier  pigeons,  the  arm- 
pit  incision,  the  “hungry  dog”  fed 
diamond-encrusted  meat;  reiterated  how 
when  the  recreational  director  allowed  the 
blacks  to  play  American  baseball,  an  over- 
the-fence  ball  was  found  loaded  with 
gems;  how  even  a  boxing  kangaroo  had 
been  brought  into  the  compound  and  its 
pouch  stuffed  with  stones. 

“We’re  smuggler-proof  with  a  charged 
fence,”  he  scoffed,  “and  yet  the  traffic 
goes  on.  Great  Scott,  Ensley,  haven’t  you 
got  an  idea?” 

I  was  making  a  lame  defense  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Hongward  entered.  When  Rafflehold 
was  through,  the  captain  called  me  to  his 
rooms.  “You’ll  have  to  strip,”  he  said. 

I  obeyed  readily,  submitting  to  the 
search,  knowing  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  such  extraordinary  precautions.  Hong¬ 
ward  was  close-mouthed  until  he  had  done 
his  duty.  “Regulations,  old  fellow,”  he 
said,  then,  genially.  “Nobody  was  exempt 
— not  even  myself.  The  Dawson  diamond 
disappeared  during  the  riot  this  afternoon 
at  the  Xosas  pit.” 

I  was  speechless.  That  was  what  the 
G.  M.  had  meant  when  he  said  I  didn’t 
know  anything. 

“Yes,”  Hongward  went  on,  blandly. 
“It  will  jolly  well  cost  us  all  our  posts 
uness  we  recover  it.  The  stockade  is  full 
of  blacks  under  examination,  and  charged 
with  Buchara’s  murder.  We’ve  gone  over 
the  whites — you’re  the  last.  The  devil  of 
it  is,  everybody  is  suspected.”  He  laughed 
uneasily,  watching  me  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye.  “I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you 
had  it  in  the  back  of  your  head  that  even 
I  might  be  in  on  it,  eh,  what?” 

I  was  startled  at  his  manner.  There 
was  a  threat  behind  the  bantering  ques¬ 
tion.  He  had  only  implanted  more  deeply 
the  ugly  idea  I  had  in  mind. 

“I  acquit  you,”  I  returned,  making  a 

“A  real  sleuth  has  got  to  suspect  his 
own  brother  in  this  game,”  he  went  on, 
with  a  shrug.  “That’s  the  hell  of  not 
having  anything  to  work  on.  The  plunder 
doesn’t  fly  out,  on  pigeon's  wings  or  by 
airplane,  that’s  certain.  Yet  it  goes  out 
by  physical  means.  It’s  our  job  to  learn 
how.”  His  pupils  contracted  into  an  intent 
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Dr.  Jeffrey  and  his  assistants  were  busy 
with  the  rioters  who  had  killed  Buchara, 
mainly  Zulus.  It  was  unlikely  any  of  them 
had  swallowed  a  stone  as  large  as  the 
Dawson  find,  but  regulations  called  for 
examination  for  smaller  gems.  “Doctor, 
you  may  not  have  heard  of  Ensley’s 
arrest,”  the  captain  said  as  Jeffrey  came 
into  the  waiting  room.  “We  took  three 
uncut  blink  klips  from  him  at  his  home 
during  the  night.” 

Jeffrey’s  lightish  eyes  contracted  as  he 
looked  at  me.  I  was  waiting  for  him  to 
come  a  step  closer.  “By  Jove,  Ensley,” 
he  breathed.  “I  hate  to  see  you  in  this 
fix,  old  man.”  His  pale,  thin  face  went 
cold.  “Hard  on  Marcia,  eh  what?” 

My  lips  were  taut  and  my  eyes  bored 
into  his.  He  did  not  waver,  though  he 
must  have  known  from  my  look  that 
Marcia  had  told  me  everything.  I  edged 

“I  feel  damned  sorry  for  Marcia,”  he 
had  the  audacity  to  remark.  “Come  in. 
I’ll  have  to  X-ray  you.” 

He  turned  his  back.  With  Hongward 
I  entered  the  laboratory.  An  assistant 
was  just  finishing  with  a  black  and  he 
motioned  to  the  table.  “You’re  next.” 

I  could  see  nothing  but  Jeffrey’s  un¬ 
healthy  face,  measuring  it  for  the  blow, 
the  glistening  tight  skin,  the  pale  eyes, 
the  thin-lipped  mouth — those  lips  he  had 
tried  to  force  on  Marcia.  My  brain  went 
on  fire,  and  I  struck. 

My  fist  reached  him  full  on  the  mouth, 
drawing  blood  on  my  knuckles,  loosening 
a  tooth  or  two,  but  he  caught  himself  as 
he  staggered  hack,  holding  his  legs.  The 
captain  grabbed  me,  uttering  an  oath. 

Jeffrey  tried  to  laugh,  his  bruised 
mouth  working.  “It’s  a  personal  matter 
between  us,  Captain,”  he  said,  with  sur¬ 
prising  calm.  “I  don’t  think  he’ll  explain. 
But  I’ll  have  to  strap  him  to  the  table 
or  he  might  do  it  again.”  He  called  to 
a  young  English  interne  and  with  the 
willing  help  of  Hongward  raised  me  to 
the  table  and  buckled  me  down  with  straps 
used  for  that  purpose  on  unruly  blacks. 
I  was  held  down  by  arms  and  legs.  The 
metal  carrier  was  rolled  over  under  the 
X-ray  machine. 

“You  needn’t  wait,  Captain,”  Jeffrey 
said.  “It  may  take  an  hour  on  account 
of  the  rushing  business  this  morning.” 


Under  guard,  more  blacks  were  filing 
into  the  waiting  room  and  among  them 
I  glimpsed  Lagavaan,  the  Lizard,  as  they 
passed  the  door.  Fright  was  in  his  ebony 
face,  doubtless  because  he  knew  those 
swallowed  gems  would  be  located  by  the 
white  man’s  wizardry,  then  he  would  go 
to  the  breakwater. 

An  assistant  moved  the  ray  focus-finder 
above  me,  the  machine  hissing  intermit¬ 
tently  as  the  power  was  applied.  While 
this  was  going  on,  Jeffrey  directed  a  guard 
to  bring  Lagavaan  into  his  office.  They 
were  there  for  some  time,  then  the  Kaffir 
was  wheeled  out  on  a  narrow  surgical 
table  into  the  operating  room.  Jeffrey 
now  came  to  me,  his  swollen,  lacerated 
mouth  greasy  with  salve,  took  my  tem¬ 
perature  and  some  drops  of  blood  from 
my  veins,  placing  them  between  squares 
of  glass.  Taking  my  blood  count.  I  won¬ 
dered  about  that. 

He  was  gone  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
returned  and  wheeled  me  into  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  with  the  Lizard.  That  alarmed 
me.  “What’s  this?”  I  gritted  between 
my  teeth. 

Jeffrey  laughed,  turned  and  locked  the 
door,  leaving  me  alone  with  him.  “Ap¬ 
pendicitis,”  he  said,  softly. 

My  spine  went  suddenly  cold.  He 
turned  to  the  Kaffir,  who  like  me  was 
strapped  in,  told  him  in  dialect  not  to  be 
afraid — that  I  alone  would  go  under  the 
knife. 

“Marcia  told  you?”  he  asked,  blandly. 
My  nostrils  were  stinging  with  the  pun¬ 
gent  odor  of  ether. 

“Is  this  murder  ...  ?”  I  choked,  as 
he  clamped  the  ether  pack  over  my  mouth 
and  nostrils,  acting  as  his  own  anesthetist. 
I  fought  to  raise  my  arms  to  fight  him, 
bulging  the  straps,  but  they  held  firm. 

Jeffrey  had  me  completely  at  his  mercy. 
He  had  not  covered  my  eyes ;  I  could  see 
his  white,  deadly  face,  like  that  of  a  man 
wasting  from  narcotics,  and  the  pin-point 
pupils  were  those  of  an  addict.  In  that 
terrible  moment  I  realized  I  was  in  the 
grip  of  a  fiend.  He  was  probably  engaged 
in  the  illicit  diamond  traffic — 

Like  an  electric  shock  the  truth  hit  me. 
It  was  Dr.  Jeffrey,  in  our  home,  who  had 
planted  those  uncut  stones  on  me.  He 
had  placed  them  in  the  pocket  of  my  suit 
coat  hanging  on  the  wall  while  he  visited 
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Shocking  Facts  about  PIN-WORMS 

-  You  may  think  that  Pin- Worn  infection  is  Jayne’s  P-W  Vermifuge  developed  by 
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DAN  CARPENTER’S  fingers  were 
itching  for  the  wheel.  He  was 
master  of  this  small  ship  and  she 
was  making  her  first  cargo  port.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  take  her  in  ? 

He  lifted  his  binoculars  and  stared  hard 
at  the  break  in  the  coast  that  was  San 
Ybel.  Above,  as  if  poised  to  pounce  on 
the  little  port,  crowded  the  wrinkled 
mountains  of  Puerto  Rico. 

At  the  wheel  John  Lane  straightened 
his  tall  body  and  glanced  inquiringly  at 
Dan. 

“You  know  this  place,  John,”  Dan 
Carpenter  said  and  leaned  moodily  against 


the  side  panel  of  the  Islander’s  tiny  wheel- 
house.  Masterly  inaction ! 

A  ship  is  a  dead  thing  without  a  crew. 
But  only  a  skipper,  he  was  discovering, 
knew  what  a  headache  a  crew  was. 

He  had  spent  plenty  to  make  sure  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  his  ship,  such 
as  she  was,  a  hundred-ten-foot  sub-chaser 
converted  to  carry  cargo.  But  sure  as 
shooting  there  was  something  wrong  u'ith 
his  crew.  That  was  the  stiff  job,  nurse- 
maiding  the  crew,  not  handling  the  ship. 

“I  ought  to  be  carrying  a  lousy  psychol¬ 
ogist  in  davits  aft."  he  muttered  sourly. 
“What’s  eating  this  bunch  ?" 


ILLUSTRATED 


He  was  her  master,  Captain  Dan  Car¬ 
penter,  and  he  couldn’t  show  distrust  of 
his  mate,  of  his  engineer,  of  his  cook  or  of 
his  three  deckhands,  although  every  last 
one  of  them  was  slant-eyed  about  some¬ 
thing.  Or  maybe  about  somebody ;  for 
example,  tall  John  Lane  there  at  the  wheel, 
once  her  master  and  owner,  now  her 

Just  what  did  they  anticipate?  Treach¬ 
ery?  Or  no  pay?  Anyhow,  this  unease 


was  for  him  to  soothe.  He  was  her  master, 
their  papa,  if  he  was  the  youngest  guy  in 

The  [slander  approached  the  erratic 
clangor  of  the  sea  buoy.  No  pilot  offered, 
although  the  pilot  would  be  in  the  port 
charges. 

The  little  ship,  her  Diesels  throttled 
w-ell  down,  entered  a  channel  that  threaded 
a  way  through  broad  flats.  John  Lane’s 
spare,  sun-wrinkled  hands  eased  over  the 


A  new  light  suddenly  Hooded  the  Belle  Kate's 
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"I  was  just  figuring  on  dropping  a 
sounding  line  around  that  buoy,”  Dan 
said,  shamefaced  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Was  he  at  the  wheel?”  Captain  Col¬ 
mar  asked  with  a  twitch  of  an  eye  toward 

Dan  nodded. 

“That  explains  it,  son,”  Colmar  said. 
He  hesitated.  “I  was  watching  through  my 
glasses.  Didn’t  you  keep  an  eye  on  him?” 

“He  cut  the  buoy?” 

Colmar  nodded  quickly.  “I  told  you  he 
wasn’t  reliable,”  he  reminded  Dan  calmly. 
“That’s  why  I  finally  had  to  take  over  his 
ship.  All  I  said  to  you  in  his  favor  was 
that  he  did  know  the  islands,  the  shipping 
agents,  the  business — ” 

“Reliable  or  not,”  Dan  said  slowly, 
"he’s  got  a  master’s  ticket  and  it  becomes 
ingrained  in  a  man — ” 

“Right!”  said  Captain  Colmar.  His 
voice  remained  even.  “There’s  no  use 
hunting  excuses  for  Lane.  We  masters 
must  be  hard  men  about  the  safety  of  our 
ships.  Lane  smacked  that  reef  because  I 
sold  you  his  ship.  Some  men’s  minds  work 
like  that.” 

Dan  grunted.  “How  men’s  minds  work 
is  always  news  to  me.” 

“Let’s  be  charitahle  and  say  he’s  hay¬ 
wire,”  Colmar  said  almost  indifferently. 
“Get  rid  of  him,  son.” 

“When  I’m  sure,”  said  Dan  slowly. 
He  pointed  at  the  buoy.  “You  wouldn’t 
check  the  water?” 

“You’re  a  shipmaster  now,”  Colmar 
said.  “The  story  of  how  you  hit  a  rock 
and  then  tried  to  blame  it  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  marker  would  follow  you  all  over 
the  islands — make  you  a  figure  of  fun.” 

Dan  nodded. 

Over  on  the  Belle  Kate  chain  rattled 
through  a  hawsepipe  and  the  ship’s  anchor 
plunged  into  the  shoal  water  in  the  shelter 
of  the  reef. 

“I’ll  lie  here  tonight,”  Colmar  explained 
in  response  to  Dan's  surprise.  “I’m  set  to 
leave  at  ten  in  the  morning  to  grab  a  juicy 
five  trip  charter  if  I  get  another  radio 
from  Miami.  Why  aren’t  you  heading  for 
the  yard.  Broke?” 

“I  was  making  up  my  mind,”  Dan  said 
slowly. 

“You’re  wasting  time,”  Colmar  said 
calmly.  He  tapped  his  toe  on  the  dead 
deck.  “She’s  logy  already.” 


“I  had  some  notion  of  beaching  her — ” 

Captain  Colmar  shook  his  head.  “I’ve 
got  to  remind  you  that  amateur  fumbling 
won’t  mend  this  ship.  That’s  what  a  ship¬ 
yard’s  for.  The  one  here  is  reliable.” 

“I  understand  you  own  a  piece  of  it,” 
Dan  said,  and  watched  him  with  some 
intensity. 

Colmar  frowned  very  slightly.  “Beside 
the  point,”  he  said.  “This  ship  is  my 
security  for  the  five  thousand  you  owe 
me.  I  have  a  natural  interest.” 

His  voice  became  casual.  “If  you  want 
to  hand  her  over  I'll  take  a  look  below 
and  see  if  I  can  allow  you  anything  on 
what’s  left  of  her.” 

“Allow  me — ” 

Colmar’s  eyes  opened  widely;  a  slight 
smile  twisted  his  lips. 

“You  don’t  think  a  craft  like  this,  bare¬ 
ly  able  to  stay  above  water,  is  worth  much 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  do  you?” 

“I  paid  you — ” 

“Before  she  was  wrecked.” 

Dan  Carpenter  shook  his  head.  “You 
think  too  fast  for  me,  captain,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  need  time  to  catch  up.  And  I’ve  also 
to  talk  to  my  engineer — ” 

"I’m  in  the  way,”  Captain  Colmar  said. 
He  smiled  encouragingly  and  laid  a  hand 
briefly  on  Dan’s  shoulder.  “Son,  you’re 
taking  this  like  a  soldier — ” 

"I’m  trying  to  take  it  like  a  sailor,” 
Dan  said. 

“Get  her  to  the  yard,”  Colmar  advised. 
“Buy  yourself  a  drink  and  sleep  on  it. 
Now,  if  you’ll  call  a  hand  to  row  me  to 
my  ship — ” 

Further  aft  Cliff  Bronson  stuck  his 
head  up  above  the  engineroom  companion 
to  stare  at  the  departing  visitor.  His  nose 
was  still  swelling  from  his  recent  dive  and 
he  fussed  at  it  with  a  greasy  hand.  Finally 
he  emerged  all  the  way  and  came  along 
to  the  pilothouse.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  at  the  flaming  red  sunset. 

‘•‘Don’t  pull  the  brass  knucks  on  me, 
skipper,”  he  said  gloomily.  “I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  I  told  you  so.  Right  now  we’re  holding 
the  leaks  but  if  one  o’  those  pumps 
sneezes — ” 

"Keep  ’em  turning,”  Dan  said.  He 
watched  Captain  Colmar  board  his  an¬ 
chored  vessel  with  smooth  ease.  He  was 
met  on  deck  by  his  engineer,  a  massive 
man  in  dungaree  pants,  a  full  head  taller 
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“Huh?” 

“You  heard  me  right,”  Dan  said. 
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underwater  efforts  he  tacked  a  square  of 
canvas  smeared  thick  with  white  lead  over 
the  fonvard  hole. 

Dan  had  not  objected  to  the  project  and 
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yards  away  he  lowered  the  grapnel  and 
anchored  the  boat.  He  shed  his  shirt, 
pants  and  shoes  and  slid  overside  into 
black  water  as  warm  as  fresh  milk  and 
silky  smooth  to  his  skin. 

A  school  of  mullet  was  splashing  around 
on  the  surface,  fleeing  from  something 
bigger.  Dan  grunted  softly  and  swam 
faster  down-current  toward  the  bow  of 
the  Belle  Kate. 

There  was  no  trick  about  boarding 
Captain  Colmar’s  ship.  Her  anchor  chain 
was  ready  to  his  reaching  hands  and  he 
swarmed  up  silently  onto  her  bow.  Close 
to  him  the  vague  form  of  a  flat,  motion¬ 
less  man  showed  on  her  forward  hatch.  A 
light  burned  in  her  wheelhouse  and  some¬ 
body  was  on  the  bridge,  probably  watch¬ 
ing  the  departure  of  the  Islander.  Dan  lay 
still  on  deck  till  he  had  finished  dripping 
and  the  man  on  the  bridge  had  left.  Then 
he  made  his  way  rapidly  aft  and  up  the 

He  pulled  aside  the  cover  of  the  port 
lifeboat  and  slipped  into  the  musty  smell¬ 
ing  boat. 

Ready  to  duck,  he  glanced  across  the 
harbor  at  the  tart  Yankee’s  freighter,  a 
quarter  mile  distant,  and  at  smaller  craft 
farther  away  in  the  quiet  waters.  Then  he 
settled  down  to  waiting. 

The  tinny  chime  of  the  wheelhouse  clock 
beat  out  the  bells  of  the  slow  passing  first 
night  watch.  Dan  writhed  on  the  lifeboat 
bottom  as  discomfort  became  pain  and 
then  torture.  But  at  last  midnight  was 
coming  up — and  with  midnight  would 
come  the  moon. 

Lights  ashore  were  scattered  now  and 
only  the  riding  lights  showed  on  the  ships. 
The  Belle  Kate  remained  dishearteningly 

Dan  stiffened  suddenly.  Maybe  he 

At  this  time  of  night  when  the  Belle 
Kate's  hands  should  have  been  sleeping 
most  soundly  the  ship  began  to  come  to 
quiet  life.  Men  muttered  on  the  maindeck. 
The  davit  falls  suspending  a  small  boat 
at  the  ship’s  stern  creaked  and  the  boat 
took  the  water. 

Dan  saw  it  creep  away. 

Below,  the  Belle  Kate’s  main  Diesel 
began  to  hum.  A  hand  entered  the  wheel- 
house  and  switched  off  the  overhead  light. 
Footsteps  sounded  on  the  bridge  and  then 


Captain  Colmar’s  voice  gave  a  guarded 

Dan,  crouching  in  the  lifeboat,  followed 
by  ear  as  the  anchor  chain  came  in  and 
she  got  under  sluggish  way.  All  lights, 
even  her  riding  lights,  had  been  doused. 
Dan  groped  in  the  boat’s  locker  until  he 
found  among  her  gear  the  metal  case  con¬ 
taining  a  dozen  red  lights.  He  held  it  in 
his  hands,  waiting. 

The  ship  moved  only  a  short  distance; 
then  lay  with  no  way  on.  Colmar  left  the 
bridge  and  walked  to  the  focus  of  activity 
aft.  Low  voices  rumbled  in  her  stern  and 
a  chain  clinked  repeatedly. 

The  man  in  the  wheelhouse  came  out 
and  hung  over  the  rail. 

Dan  slid  out  of  the  lifeboat  with  his 
metal  box  and  drifted  aft  until  he  could 
make  out  the  blurred  movement  of  bodies. 
His  face  hardened. 

A  man  came  hurrying  forward  and  Dan 
flattened  out  on  deck  along  the  edge  of  a 
hatch. 

By  his  squat  figure  and  faintly  discerned 
silhouette  the  moving  man  was  Colmar. 
He  was  bound  for  the  bridge.  Dan  trailed 
as  far  as  the  lifeboat. 

Colmar  gave  an  order  to  the  wheel- 
house.  The  Belle  Kate  surged  slowly 
ahead.  Abandoning  stealth  Dan  darted  aft. 
He  ignited  red  flares  fast  and  stuck  them 
along  the  rail. 

A  red  glow  began  breaking  out  along 
the  ship’s  deck. 

Captain  Colmar  swore  and  his  feet 
clattered  on  the  bridge  ladder.  He  raced 
aft,  kicking  at  the  flares,  calling  in  re¬ 
strained  fury  to  his  milling  men.  The 
lights  were  glowing  in  fierce  red  brilliance 
now,  making  the  Belle  Kate  a  ship  of  hell. 
Dan  ran  to  the  bridge  and  flung  overside 
a  life-ring  with  its  attached  water  light. 
The  light  plopped  into  a  dazzling  white 
glare. 

DAN  climbed  the  ladder  to 
the  wheelhouse  top.  He  flung 
back  his  head  and  let  go  a 
series  of  yelps  as  command¬ 
ing  in  the  quiet  night  as  the  whoop  of  a 
destroyer’s  siren.  They  were  hardly 
needed.  The  lights  had  wakened  the  sleep¬ 
ing  harbor  of  San  Ybel. 

Colmar’s  voice  was  roaring  orders  dead 
aft. 
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throat  on  fire  and  made  his  eyes  stream. 
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It  had  been  the  end  of  service  and  the 
end  of  liberty  for  Steinert.  A  basic  part 
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had  hesitated  or  refused.  He  knew  that  if 
the  dog  failed  him  he  had  only  an  instant 
to  live  before  a  bullet  would  come  tear¬ 
ing  into  his  back  from  the  other  guard’s 
pistol,  but  meanwhile  he  must  play  this 
one  slim  string  to  the  very  end  with  every 
ounce  of  desperate  strength  he  could  bring 
to  the  attack.  He  seized  the  thick  throat 
with  both  hands.  His  knee  slammed  down 
hard  to  pin  the  hand  which  was  trying  to 
draw  the  pistol  from  its  holster. 

The  man  beneath  him  writhed  and 
strained  in  his  grasp  and  the  blood  drum¬ 
med  in  Steinert’s  ears  as  he  strove  to 
keep  his  hold.  Then,  behind  him,  he  heard 
the  other  guard’s  voice  raised  in  a  sharp 
order;  a  quick,  startled  curse,  the  ter¬ 
rible  deep-throated  snarl  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  Doberman;  the  punctuation  of  two 
pistol  shots ;  a  shrill  scream.  Beyond  that 
he  could  hear  nothing  for  the  beefy  guard 
was  fully  recovered  now  and  fighting 
desperately.  With  his  free  hand  he  clawed 
and  beat  to  break  Steinert’s  grip  on  his 
throat.  His  thrusting  knees  dealt  hideous 
punishment,  and  steadily  his  other  hand 
worked  nearer  the  holstered  pistol. 

They  fought  like  animals,  the  thick  dust 
and  blood  in  their  mouths  and  their 
eyes.  The  guard  was  a  powerful  man,  as 
big  and  well-muscled  as  Steinert  had  ever 
been,  but  not  as  skillful;  stronger  than 
Steinert  was  now  after  the  years  of 
starvation;  motivated  by  fear  as  Steinert 
was  by  blazing  hatred  and  desperation — 
and  inevitably  the  starved  years  began 
to  tell.  Steinert  felt  the  weak  trembling 
in  his  body;  felt  the  strength  going  out 
of  his  hands  as  they  slipped  from  the 
sweat-greasy  throat. 

Steinert  was  half  rolled  as  the  guard 
twisted  free,  and  then  he  was  on  his  back 
with  the  guard  kneeling  on  his  chest  and 
slowly  drawing  his  pistol  for  the  finishing 
shot.  Steinert’s  sight  clouded  for  an  in¬ 
stant  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Then,  with  a 
last  supreme  effort  of  will,  he  forced  it 
clear  to  look,  open-eyed  and  defiant,  into 


the  dirt-caked,  bloody,  sweating  mask  of 
triumph  and  hatred  which  leered  above 
him.  And  so  it  was  that  he  saw  the  sleek 
black  body  come  through  the  air  in  its 
panther-like  spring ;  saw  in  a  last  brief  in¬ 
stant  of  consciousness,  the  knife-scarred 
breast  and  the  clipped  ears  lying  flat  to 
the  wedge-shaped  skull  as  the  white  fangs 
struck  home  in  the  trained  killer’s  lethal 

Bf  IT  WAS  full  star-lit  dark 
*  when  they  finished  doing 
|  those  things  which  must  be 
3  done  before  they  could  leave 
this  place.  It  was  graying  dawn  when 
they  crossed  the  first  ridge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range  and  found  a  clean  little  stream 
coming  down  through  the  thick  woods  at 
its  foot.  They  drank  thirstily  of  the 
bright  clear  water  and  after  Steinert  had 
washed  the  filth  from  his  hands  and  face 
and  arms  they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments,  man  and  dog  side  by  side,  their 
bodies  pressed  close. 

They  still  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and 
there  was  danger  and  possible  death  ahead, 
but  for  now  they  were  together  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  like  the  old  nights 
on  patrol,  back  in  that  other,  ordered 
world,  when  they  sat  thus  side  by  side 
and  looked  out  over  the  restless  harbor 

Steinert’s  arm  went  out  and  lay  around 
the  powerful  shoulders  of  the  dog,  and 
Steinert  talked  to  him,  as  lonely  men  rail 
talk  to  a  beloved  dog:  “Well,  old  com¬ 
rade,  we  still  have  a  way  to  go,  and  we 
may  not  make  it  through — but  then  again 
we  may,  for  we  are  two  together  and 
whatever  comes  we  shall  this  time  stay  to¬ 
gether — nicht  •wahrf"  His  arm  drew  a 
little  tighter  around  the  muscular  should¬ 
ers.  The  flat,  scarred  head  turned  quickly 
then  and  a  pink  tongue  touched  Steinert’s 
face — just  once — as  if  in  answer  and  in 
thankfulness  that  the  long  time  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  waiting  was  at  an  end. 


The  Scarf  of  O’Shane 

By  THOMAS  GILCHRIST 


IN  THE  hands  of  O’Shane,  the  scarf 
had  strangled  a  native  to  death  in 
Madagascar.  And  now,  used  as  a 
cummerbund,  it  served  the  prosaic  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  up  his  white  pants.  To 
O’Shane  it  was  much  more  than  a  belt, 
of  course.  Being  associated  with  the 
strongest  deed  of  his  life,  it  was  also  a 


symbol  of  his  prowess,  and  he  was  wont 
to  straighten  his  narrow  shoulders  and 
fill  out  his  chest  whenever  his  fingers 
should  happen  to  touch  it. 

Mr.  O’Shane,  first  officer  of  the  Salawar, 
had  never  been  quite  the  same  since  he 
had  acquired  that  scarf.  He  was  not  a 
strong  man.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  very  weak 
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y  sprayed  tobacco  juice  failed  to  hide 


the  meanness  of  his  mouth.  His  voice  was  its  gossip  and  lurched  along  the  jun 
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And  as  the  woman  cried  out,  the  native 
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had  kickedout  with  his  heavy  boot.  It 
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he  went  to  turn  in,  an’  he’d  have  to  shake 
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dubious.  They  had  lived  a  long  time  south 
and  east  of  Hell’s  Gate  and  they  had  seen 
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O’Shane,  but  whenever  he  thought  of  it 
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Moulmein  for  a  cargo  of  teakwood  logs 
for  Bombay,  and  the  second  mate  re¬ 
minded  Mr.  O’Shane  of  a  certain  disturb- 

“Teakwood  logs,  eh?”  he  said.  “You’d 
better  look  out,  then.  You  know  you  can 
load  as  many  snakes  as  logs  up  that  stink- 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  snarled  Mr.  O’Shane. 

“Well,  I  thought  you’d  just  like  to  be 
reminded.  That  wench  back  in  Madagas¬ 
car  might  have  a  special  snake  fixed  up 
for  you.” 

O’Shane  stumped  away  for  a  drink. 

But  the  Salawar  loaded  teakwood  logs 
for  a  week  without  incident.  Her  first 
officer  thought  snakes  for  a  week  and 
could  not  forget  them  even  with  frequent 
reference  to  his  supply  of  Highland  Nec¬ 
tar.  Teakwood  logs  being  what  they  are, 
and  Moulmein  being  what  it  is,  ship’s 
officers  had  to  think  of  snakes  even  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  events.  As  it  happened, 
there  wasn’t  even  a  minor  sting  among 
the  native  stevedores.  But  just  the  same 
Mr.  O’Shane  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  Salawar  finally  pushed  her 
creaking,  leisurely  way  seaward  once 
more,  the  holds  full  and  on  her  decks  a 
cargo  that  rose  to  a  height  of  eight  feet. 

MR.  O’SHANE  left  the 
bridge  that  night  at  eight 
o’clock,  sticky  and  sweating 
from  the  heat  and  desperately 
in  need  of  a  drink. 

The  heat  in  his  cabin  was  terrific.  His 
duck  pants  and  cotton  singlet  clung  to 
his  wet  body.  He  plucked  at  them,  loos¬ 
ened  his  clothes  a  little,  then  unscrewed 
his  for’ard  port,  which  opened  on  deck. 
And  suddenly  his  heart  turned  over  and 
he  slammed  it  shut  again  with  a  mut¬ 
tered  curse. 

“Mother  o’  God !”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
a  nest  for  snakes!”  The  hollow  end  of  a 
log  was  against  the  port. 

O’Shane  flicked  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  and  sat  down,  limp.  He  noticed 
his  hands  were  trembling  as  he  picked 
up  his  log  book  and  he  swore  between  his 
teeth. 

"I’m  getting  like  an  old  woman,  that’s 
what !”  he  told  himself  savagely,  and 
reaching  for  his  whiskey  bottle  he  poured 
himself  a  stiff  drink.  He  secured  his 


chewing  tobacco,  his  log  book,  his  pen 
and  ink  and  oil  lamp,  and  he  went  into 
the  saloon  where  it  might  be  cooler. 

The  breaking  of  the  darkness  as  he 
brought  his  lamp  into  the  place  sent  the 
cockroaches  scurrying  over  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  setting  his  things  down 
O’Shane  vented  some  of  his  feelings  upon 
them,  stamping  them  into  nothing  on  the 
deck.  The  Salazvar  rolled  a  little  to  the 
ground  swell.  He  steadied  himself,  then 
dropped  into  a  chair  with  a  grunt  of  re¬ 
lief  and  arranged  his  log  book  for  writing. 

He  called  to  the  boy  in  the  pantry. 

“Fetch  me  a  candle,”  he  ordered  sharp¬ 
ly.  “This  damned  lamp  would  roast  the 
devil  himself.  And  then  ye.  can  make  me 
a  cup  o’  tea.”  He  muttered  to  himself, 
ripped  off  his  sweat-soaked  singlet,  and 
all  but  naked  he  went  to  work. 

Now,  just  why  it  is  that  a  sudden  and 
all  but  irrelevant  thought  will  come  to  a 
man  may  not  be  known.  O’Shane  was 
utterly  absorbed  in  his  log  book,  was 
thinking  of  nothing  else.  All  that  could 
be  heard  were  the  little  sounds  that  only 
accentuate  the  silence :  the  scraping  of  his 
pen,  the  tiny  noises  of  the  cockroaches, 
the  tired  creaking  of  the  beams  as  the 
ship  rolled  to  the  swell,  and  overhead  the 
occasional  footsteps  of  the  third  mate 
moving  restlessly  on  the  bridge.  O’Shane 
was  utterly  absorbed  in  his  log  book  and 
yet  his  mind  clicked,  as  it  were,  in  mid¬ 
career  and  he  heard  something  else. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  the  woman,  as 
cold — as  cold  as  death.  And  he  could  have 
sworn  that  the  man  he  had  killed  was 
standing  by  his  shoulder,  his  teeth  grin¬ 
ning,  his  eyes  glittering. 

O’Shane  stopped  writing  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  lift  his  eyes  from  his  log 
book.  He  sat  petrified  for  a  moment,  not 
breathing.  And  then  he  set  his  teeth  and 
cursed.  It  was  a  lot  of  rot !  He  needed 
another  drink,  that  was  all.  His  nerves 
were  going  to  pieces.  The  damned  cli¬ 
mate  !  The  fever  mists  of  Moulmein  .  .  . 
perhaps  that  was  it.  A  touch  of  fever. 
A  man  did  hear  things  at  such  times. 
He  swallowed  hard  and  could  feel  his  heart 
pounding  in  his  ears.  He  cursed  again 
and  turned  with  a  jerk  to  shoot  a  nervous 
spit  into  the  spittoon.  And  then  he  froze 
in  his  chair! 

He  saw  it  on  the  deck,  in  the  shadows 


HOLY  MOSES 
MURPHY 


By 

JAMES  C.  LYNCH 


I  WALK  in  the  front  door  of  the  Moses 
Murphy  Machine  Shop  and  if  I  had 
been  thirty  years  older  I  would  have 
been  talking  to  myself.  I  am  scared  to 
death.  The  one  thing  that  scares  me  more 
than  women  or  Mike  Hannigan  is  hitting 
a  new  boss  for  a  job. 

The  office  I  walk  into  is  tidy  as  a  pin, 
like  Mom  keeps  our  place  at  home.  There 
is  a  little  man,  somewhere  between  forty 
and  eighty  years  old,  sitting  at  a  desk. 
He  is  very  neat,  with  a  stiff,  starched  col¬ 
lar  and  a  thin  black  tie.  He  has  a  fringe 
of  soft  gray  hair  around  his  bald  head 
and  a  sweet  smile,  the  kind  you  see  on 
Santa  Claus,  No  doubt  he  is  a  broke-down 
machinist  who  Holy  Moses  Murphy  has 
made  a  timekeeper. 

“Hello,  son,”  he  says. 

You  know  how  it  is  with  scared  guys. 
You  wisecrack  and  show  off  to  cover  up. 
“Hi,  Pop,”  I  say.  “How  are  you?  I’d  like 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Murphy.  Old  Holy  Moses 
Murphy,  himself.” 

“Go  ahead,  son,”  he  says.  “Talk.” 
“Ohhhh !”  I  say.  And  I  not  only  needed 
a  job,  but  I  wanted  to  work  for  Holy 
Moses  Murphy  more  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world.  I  always  heard  he  was  a  roaring 
lion,  a  regular  hell-on-wheels  guy  and 
somehow  I  had  the  idea  he  was  a  big 
man,  big  as  a  house,  like  Mike  Hannigan. 

Holy  Moses  Murphy  is  supposed  to  be 
tops  in  the  business.  I’ve  talked  to  boys 
who  had  thirty  years  experience  before 
they  went  to  work  for  Holy  Moses,  and 
after  a  couple  of  years  with  him  they 
were  wiser  and  better  men.  And  Holy 
Moses  has  been  known  to  tell  a  man  to 
pack  his  tools  and  get  right  over 
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shop  or  that  one,  they  had  just  asked  him 
to  recommend  a  good  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent,  and  good  luck  to  you,  mister. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  say.  “I  thought — I  didn’t 
think — ” 

“Lot  of  men  don’t  think,  son,”  he  says. 
“World’s  full  of  such.  What  was  it  you 
wanted  to  talk  about  ?” 

I  lay  a  USES  postal  card  on  his  desk. 
“I’ve  been  certified — they  sent  me — I’m 
looking  for  a  job.” 

He  looks  me  over  and  says,  “Unlock 

I  put  my  tool  box  on  his  desk  and  un¬ 
lock  it.  He  throws  the  lid  back  and  lets 
down  the  flap  and  pulls  out  the  drawers. 
When  he  gets  done  looking  I  think  he 
knows  wbat  color  my  other  suit  is.  He 
knows  what  I’ve  worked  on  and  how  long 
and  what  I’m  best  at. 

He  says,  “That’s  the  tidiest  tool  box 
I’ve  seen  for  a  long  time.  You  married  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  lie.  I  can’t  tell  him 
I’m  scared  of  women,  that’s  why. 

“I  don’t  either,”  he  lies.  I  can  tell  he 
knows  I’m  scared  of  women.  “A  young 
fellow  with  your  build  and  looks  and  the 
money  you’ve  been  making.  Foosh ! 
Where  did  you  work  before?” 

I  tell  him  and  he  says,  “Why  did  you 
leave  those  places?” 

“Well,”  I  say.  “Tri- State,  they  folded. 
They  shut  down.” 

“I  know  that,”  he  says.  “But  the  other 
places  are  still  going  strong.” 


I  SWALLOW  a  couple  of 
times  and  try,  but  you  can’t  lie 
to  Holy  Moses  Murphy.  Not 

_ without  him  knowing  it.  “I 

quit  because  of  Mike  Hannigan,”  I  tell 
him.  “That  guy  seems  to  follow  me 
around.  Mike  is  a  big  Irish  Mick  who 
always  picks  on  me.  He  is  one  of  those 
kind  of  guys  who  will  hand  you  a  length 
of  bar  stock — after  he’s  heated  your  end 
with  a  torch.  He  will  dip  his  hands  in 
lard  or  oil  and  rub  his  hands  in  your  hair 
or  down  the  back  of  your  clean  shirt.  He 
will  nail  your  lunch  pail  to  the  floor  so 
that  when  you  grab  it  up,  you  pull  the 
handle  off.  He  does  all  those  things  to 

“Well,”  says  Moses  Murphy.  “Why 


don’t  you  break  his  thick  Irish  neck?” 

"Me?”  I  say. 

“Listen,  son,”  he  says.  "The  difference 
between  a  man  who  can  handle  men  and 

who  can  handle  men  makes  up  his  mind 
he  can.  The  mind  is  a  wonderful  thing 
when  it’s  used  right.  A  man  who  makes 
up  his  mind  can  do  anything.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  I  say,  and  pick  up  my  box 
and  stand  there  waiting  for  him  to  say, 

But  he  says,  “Can  you  hold  a  one-ten- 
thousandth  constant  tolerance  on  half 
inch  chrome-oily,  taking  off  a  twenty- 
thousandth  cut  ?” 

“No  sir,”  I  tell  him.  “I  can’t  do  that.” 

“Good,”  he  says.  “I  hired  a  man  this 
morning  who  said  he  could.  Let’s  go  to 
work.” 

He  jumps  up  and  opens  a  back  door  in 
the  office  and  leads  me  down  a  hall  and 
out  another  door  into  the  shop.  Man, 
what  a  place.  It’s  air-conditioned  and 
bright  as  daylight  and  the  floor  is  so  clean 
you  could  drop  a  cup  cake  on  it  and  not 
be  afraid  to  eat  the  last  crumb.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  around  each  machine  and 
each  machine  is  the  best  money  can  buy. 
I  have  never  seen  a  shop  like  it  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  guy  like  Holy  Moses 
Murphy.  He  reaches  in  his  pocket  and 
digs  out  a  rubber  ball  and  bounces  it 
and  catches  it  as  we  walk  along.  Just  like 
a  little  kid. 

He  stops  by  a  big  bench  covered  with 
shiny  plates  and  magnifying  lenses  on 
standards  and  the  best  inspection  equip¬ 
ment  I  have  ever  seen.  And  this  bench  is 
presided  over  by  the  most  gorgeous  girl  I 
have  even  seen.  She  even  has  red  hair,  my 
favorite  color.  The  color  that  scares  me 

Holy  Moses  stands  there  and  bounces 
his  rubber  ball  and  says,  “Mary,  I  want 
you  to  meet  Eddie  Crosby.  He’s  going  to 
work  for  us.  Eddie,  this  is  Mary  Mont- 

“Hello,  Eddie,”  says  Mary. 

“Hellllo,”  I  stutter.  “Hellllo,  Mary.” 

“Mary  is  our  inspector,”  says  Holy 
Moses.  “  She  will  look  over  everything  you 
do.  It  had  better  be  good.” 

“I  will  do  my  best,”  I  say,  and  I  keep 
standing  there,  just  looking  at  Mary 
smile.  Gosh ! 


what  I  do  around '■here,  but  I’m  taking 
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I  want  to  paste  him  so  bad  I  can  cry. 
But  I  can’t.  It’s  always  been  that  way. 
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restaurant.  But  he  buys  one,  too.  So  does 
Mary.  When  the  bell  rings  and  we  sit 
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under  the  counter,  jerked  its  head  out  of 
the  water,  and  with  a  .45  I  sent  five  slugs 
into  its  savage  brain  before  it  ceased  its 
wild  thrashings.  The  brute  measured  more 
than  ten  feet.  It  was  my  first  shark ! 

Yes,  shark-hunting  is  dangerous  and  ex¬ 
hilarating.  I’ve  seen  black  boys  of  the 
West  Indies  tease  sharks  underwater,  then 
expertly  slit  open  their  white  gleaming 
bellies  with  long-bladed  shark-knives.  In 
Macassar  in  the  Celebes,  tourists  are  en¬ 
tertained  by  a  small  boy  fighting  a  shark 
in  a  specially  built  pool  for  this  commer¬ 
cial  and  sordid  form  of  amusement.  In  the 
Solomon  Islands  I  have  seen  stalwart  na¬ 
tives  battle  with  sharks  over  fishes  trapped 
in  fish-nets,  or  dynamited.  The  crafty 
sharks  have  learned  to  rush  to  a  spot  when 
they  feel  the  concussion  of  dynamite, 
knowing  there  will  be  a  feast  on  the 
stunned  fishes.  In  Honolulu,  I  saw  a 
shark’s  belly  ripped  open  by  its  captors, 
and  in  its  stomach  was  found  the  mangled 
arm  of  a  soldier  drowned  off  Waialua. 


AFTER  experimenting  with 
many  types  of  shark  harpoons, 
I  have  found  that  simple 
swivel-headed  harpoons  are 
the  best.  They  are  easy  to  handle  and  are 
quite  cheap  to  make.  In  the  deep  water, 
I  have  used  expensive  quintuple-barbed 
harpoons,  but  when  harpooning  in  a 
lagoon  or  bay  with  shelving  coral  or  rocky 
ledges,  it  is  rather  foolhardy  for  a  shark- 
hunter  to  risk  losing  its  costly  harpoon- 
head.  A  shark  often  goes  for  the  bottom, 
and  it  can  very  easily  foul  the  line  around 
craggy  projections  of  rock  and  coral  and 
quickly  sever  it  by  its  wild  antics  to  free 
itself  from  the  barbed  harpoon.  The  con¬ 
stant  jerking  of  the  line  across  a  sharp 
piece  of  rock  or  coral  can  rapidly  cut  it, 
and  the  shark  is  off  with  your  harpoon 
still  in  its  hide.  The  killer  might  perish 
out  at  sea,  but  this  is  hardly  a  consolation 
considering  the  costliness  of  a  fine  quin- 
tuple-barbed  harpoon. 

The  hardy  natives  of  Nukurua,  and  also 
of  other  atolls  of  the  Dangerous  Islands, 
are  born  haters  of  sharks.  In  every  family 
of  pearl  divers  you  will  find  a  fatality  by 
these  marauders  of  the  sea.  Among  the 
pearl  diving  atolls,  during  the  diving  sea¬ 
son,  they  are  met  single-handed  by  ex¬ 
perienced  divers,  who  contemptuously 


tease  them,  and  then  dexterously  slash  off 
their  flukes,  horribly  maiming  them  as  a 
warning  to  other  killers.  The  sharks,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  steering  apparatus,  dash 
headlong  into  sharp  coral  ledges  and 
growths,  killing  themselves;  or  they  are 
eaten  by  their  cannibalistic  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  have  been  goaded  to  the  kill 
by  the  scent  of  blood  and  the  helplessness 
of  their  mutilated  member. 

Sharks  are  cannibalistic  by  nature. 
When  their  food  supply  becomes  scarce, 
they  will  slaughter  each  other.  Their  style 
of  attack  upon  another  is  always  the  same. 
They  will  rush  in  swiftly  and  bury  their 
teeth  in  a  victim's  stomach,  for  here  a 
softer  and  firmer  hold  is  assured.  Also, 
sharks  have  found  each  other’s  entrails 
quite  toothsome.  I  set  out  many  lines  in 
the  lagoon  of  Nukurua,  buojed  with 
empty  oil  drums,  and  when  I  would  go 
out  to  inspect  them,  I’d  find  my  shark 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  others.  Every¬ 
thing  from  the  pectoral  fin  backwards 
tvould  be  gone.  When  I  hoisted  my  har¬ 
pooned  sharks  off  the  beach  by  their  tails 
with  the  block-and-tackle  I  had  lashed  to 
the  coconut  trunks,  their  huge  mouths 
would  spew  out  livers,  intestines  and  skin 
of  sharks.  The  gullet  of  a  shark  is  merely 
a  large  unobstructed  tube  to  its  capacious 
stomach,  so  when  the  shark  is  hoisted  by 
its  tail  into  the  air,  the  gullet  and  stomach 
becomes  e\  erted,  disgorging  anything  that 
has  not  been  wholly  digested. 

On  one  occasion,  I  had  brought  along 
some  lengths  of  one-half  inch  iron  from 
Tahiti,  and,  as  there  was  a  small  crude 
forge  owned  by  Higgin’s  Chinese  assist¬ 
ant,  Ah  Cheung,  I  quickly  made  a  number 
of  harpoons.  I  tempered  and  sharpened 
them  myself,  and,  if  I  do  say  so,  they  were 
much  better  than  I  could  have  purchased. 
Experiences  in  shark-harpooning  had 
made  me  a  reasonably  adept  fashioner  of 
harpoons  which  really  work.  The  iron 
shank  of  the  harpoon  expanded  into 
a  wedge-shaped  socket  for  the  reception  of 
a  pole,  and  a  steel  cable  was  attached  to  a 
ring  on  the  harpoon  head,  to  which  100 
yards  of  quarter-inch  Norwegian  hemp 
line  was  tied. 

During  the  night,  Roo  and  I  set  out 
shark  lines,  with  the  hooks  baited  with 
five  pounds  of  eel,  and  attached  to  air¬ 
plane-wire  leaders,  with  100-foot  lengths 
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sting  into  the  flesh  and  blood.  The  swell¬ 
ing  was  rapid  and  the  pain  excruciating. 
It  laid  me  up  for  six  days. 

The  natives  of  Nukurua  asked  me,  as  a 
special  favor,  not  to  hunt  the  great  blue 
shark.  This  species,  they  firmly  believed, 
were  not  of  a  rapacious  nature,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  Tone,  a  pow¬ 
erful  god  of  the  sea,  who  would  severely 
punish  anyone  molesting  them.  I  had  no 
quarrel  with  blue  sharks.  Tiger-sharks 
(Galeocerdo  tigrinus)  were  my  victims, 
those  gray,  vicious  bullies  of  the  sea,  run¬ 
ning  in  numbers,  launching  sudden  and 
cowardly  attacks  upon  weaker  prey,  but 
always  turning  tail  and  streaking  off  when 
the  odds  became  too  great  for  them. 
Treacherous,  cowards,  at  heart,  and  with 
souls  of  scavengers,  these  gangsters  of  the 
deep  are  the  most  despicable  of  all  the 
lamnidae  family  of  sharks. 


I  HAVE  had,  of  course,  many 
harrowing  experiences  shark¬ 
hunting.  You  can’t  fool  around 
them  long  without  running 
risks  of  having  a  leg  or  an  arm  chewed  off. 
Once,  while  swimming  in  the  lagoon  of 
Nukurua  toward  the  beach,  with  a  string 
of  fishes  which  I  had  just  speared  tied  to 
my  waist,  a  small  baby  shark  slid  up 
stealthily  and  tore  the  fishes  away,  miss¬ 
ing  my  stomach  by  only  a  few  inches !  Al¬ 
though  not  endowed  with  sharp  eyesight, 
its  sense  of  smell  has  been  highly  devel¬ 
oped,  as  I  have  stated.  Animal  or  human 
blood,  spilled  into  the  water,  will  bring 
this  killer  from  a  great  distance.  It  wor¬ 
ries  its  victim  like  a  wolf,  circling  about 
it  in  constantly  diminishing  circles.  Then 
a  sudden  rush  and  savage  attack.  When 
surprised  or  cornered,  it  bites  first  and 
then  flees,  if  the  odds  are  too  great.  It  will 
run  away  from  a  formidably  large  barra¬ 
cuda,  and  most  times  from  a  man  swim¬ 
ming.  Most  casualties  concerning  sharks 
and  swimmers  can  be  attributed  to  the 
shark  biting  out  of  curiosity,  or  colliding 
accidentally  with  another  strange  object. 
Because  of  their  poor  eyesight,  sharks 
have  learned  from  experience  to  use  their 
teeth  first  when  striking  another  mobile 
object  underwater. 

A  few  months  previous  to  my  coming  to 
Nukurua,  I  had  witnessed  a  sight  at  the 
Island  of  Rapa,  to  the  south  of  Tahiti, 


which  has  made  me  a  shark’s  enemy  for 
life.  Frequently,  in  the  afternoon,  off  the 
headlands  of  the  Bay  of  Ahurei,  I  would 
see  schools  of  young  whales,  guarded  by 
huge  bulls,  on  their  frolicsome  way  south 
to  polar  waters.  On  this  occasion,  I  sud¬ 
denly  saw  two  small  whales,  no  doubt 
stragglers  from  the  main  school,  blithely 
tarrying  and  sporting  on  the  sunlit  surface 
of  the  ocean.  A  native  suddenly  gripped 
my  arm  and  pointed  toward  them,  crying 
hoarsely,  “Makos!  Sharks!”  Rushing  out 
through  the  headlands  of  the  bay  were 
countless  sharks,  who  had  long  awaited 
such  a  chance  to  ambush  whales,  singly  or 
in  pairs.  In  a  minute  or  so,  the  water 
bristled  with  the  black  fins  of  the  killers, 
as  they  closed  in  on  the  now  startled 
young  whales.  Before  the  whales  could 
sound,  their  flukes  were  ripped  to  pieces 
and  their  great  bulks  torn  to  shreds  by 
the  hungry,  bloodthirsty  pack.  From  that 
moment  on  I  declared  unceasing  war  on 
tiger-sharks. 

Native  divers,  working  pearl-shell  beds 
underwater,  have  frequently  collided  with 
sharks  and  have  had  their  arms  or  legs 
seized  and,  with  a  mad  wrench,  the  mon¬ 
sters  have  stripped  off  the  skin  and  flesh, 
leaving  lengths  of  white  bone  protruding. 
Several  divers  in  the  Dangerous  Isles, 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  have  crashed 
headlong  into  sharks,  while  descending, 
and  the  brutes  have  sheered  off  parts  of 
their  jaws  and  cheek,  leaving  their  teeth 
gleaming  wolfishly  in  their  ravaged  faces 
forever  after. 

But  the  most  wonderful  story  in  the 
Dangerous  Islands  is  the  tale  of  how  a 
giant  Tuamotuan,  Mopi  by  name,  rode  on 
the  back  of  a  huge  tiger-shark.  French 
traders,  schooner  captains  and  colonial  of¬ 
ficials  verify  the  account,  so  I  accept  it  as 
the  gospel  truth.  While  gathering  pearl- 
shell  underwater  at  the  pearl-diving  atoll 
of  Hikueru,  Mopi  bumped  heads  with  a 
shark.  The  monstrous  creature,  fully 
twelve  feet  long,  circled  swiftly  and  at¬ 
tacked  him.  Mopi,  caught  off-guard,  was 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a  coral  cavern. 
But  the  shark  lunged  in  after  him  and 
Mopi,  seeing  no  escape,  leapt  desperately 
upon  its  back,  burying  his  strong  fingers 
in  the  wide,  deep  gills.  The  shark,  en¬ 
raged  and  startled,  headed  with  express- 
train  speed  for  the  surface.  There  the 


ie  depth  through  a  water-  tuan  was  not  to  be  caught  napping,  and 
is  head  in  agreement.  In  when  the  small  shark  swam  past,  flashing 
its  jaws  for  a  bite,  he  sank  the  knife  deep- 

vomiting  blood  from  its  gulping  mouth. 
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enough  order,  but  they  sent  out  six  bath¬ 
tubs!” 

“There  is  no  seriousness  in  you !”  Max¬ 
well  accused.  “And  sooner  or  later  it 
will  show  up  in  your  troopers!” 

Sergeant  Ambrose  rolled  toward  them 
from  barracks  along  the  echoing  board¬ 
walk.  He  saluted  with  the  inevitable  ex¬ 
plosion  of  dust,  and  thereafter  dropped 
formality  with  a  good  spit.  He  was  a  man 
built  of  solid  iron  and  rock,  black  of  hair 
and  smoldering  of  eye,  and  with  a  black- 
burned,  high-boned  face  holding  hues  of 
dark  brick  red.  His  collar  was  open,  his 
tunic  unbuttoned  nearly  to  his  waist.  His 
knuckles  were  raw  against  his  sunburned 
flesh,  and  there  was  a  suspiciously  recent 
gash  above  one  eye. 

He  said,  “I  was  delayed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  Captain.” 

Graham  regarded  him  with  a  twinkle. 
“The  duty  would  not  have  left  you  too 
sore  for  a  little  ride,  Sergeant?” 

“Not  me!”  Ambrose  grinned.  “But  I 
am  afraid  I  will  be  short  a  man.” 

“A  squad  will  be  sufficient,”  Graham 
said.  “I  want  you  to  circle  up  through 
the  Big  Horns  from  Clear  Creek  and  find 
out  why  Red  Cloud’s  braves  have  sud¬ 
denly  found  that  country  such  good 
hunting.” 

“Ah!”  Ambrose  breathed,  with  kin¬ 
dling  lights  in  his  gaze.  “Maybe  we  will 
bag  an  antelope  or  two  to  break  the 
monotony  of  issue  diet!”  He  cocked  an 
eye  speculatively  at  the  sun  dropping  out 
of  the  molten  cauldron  of  the  sky.  “I’d 
say  nine  o’clock  would  be  a  good  time  for 

Graham  nodded  and  casually  returned 
the  casual  salute.  Maxwell  said  with  per¬ 
plexity,  “George,  you  have  staled!  That 
man  sounded  more  as  if  this  might  be  a 
good  hunting  party  than  duty!” 

“Maybe  it  will  be,”  Graham  grinned 
without  disturbance. 

“They  will  go  out  there  and  spend  their 
time  fishing,”  Maxwell  said  with  convic¬ 
tion.  “I  would  like  to  see  the  report!” 
He  looked  at  Graham  with  sudden  sharp¬ 
ness,  almost  with  accusation.  “You  gave 
him  no  general  orders!” 

Graham  looked  tolerantly  amused,  but 
through  it  his  eyes  held  a  grim,  hard 
light.  “Max,”  he  said,  “there  is  only  one 
general  order  out  here  .  .  .  Don’t  get 
killed  if  you  can  help  it !” 


^  SERGEANT  AMBROSE  in- 
spected  his  men,  saw  to  the 
muffling  of  bridle  chains  and 
accouterments  with  rags,  and 
for  a  short  space,  debated  with  him¬ 
self  the  taking  of  extra  blankets.  He 
met  their  eyes  in  the  shadowed  yellow  lan¬ 
tern  light  and  said,  “No,  the  extra  weight 
is  liable  to  become  heavy  before  we’re 
back.” 

“It  is  liable  to  get  damned  cold  in  those 
hills!”  Corporal  Lacey  grunted. 

“Cold  or  stiff,  which  will  ye  be?”  Am¬ 
brose  growled,  and  promptly  answered  his 
own  question.  “Cold.  Saddles,  and  keep 
yer  big  mouth  shut.” 

The  log  gates  of  the  fort  swung  back. 
They  moved  out  in  a  column  of  twos, 
sinking  into  the  fluid,  star-washed 
shadows  of  the  plains.  They  rode  silently 
until  after  midnight,  holding  to  the 
troughs  and  valleys.  There  was  no  breeze 
and  the  heat  of  day  held,  and  a  great  dust 
cloud  from  a  buff  herd  hung  clear  to  the 

He  pulled  them  up  in  a  stand  of  thick 
brush.  He  sat  for  a  space  with  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed  upon  the  silhouette  of  the  horizon, 
nose  lifted  and  ears  strained,  and  a  hand 
upon  his  horse’s  neck  for  any  telltale 
tightening  of  muscles  he  might  feel.  He 
let  his  senses  reach  out  and  bring  back  re¬ 
actions,  too  fine  for  the  brain  to  define 
or  grasp. 

Lacey  said,  "There  are  some  rocks 
where  we  can  build  a  fire.” 

“It  will  be  cold  camp,”  Ambrose  grunt¬ 
ed.  “What  do  you  want,  to  wake  up 
without  yer  head?” 

Lacey  growled,  “You  couldn’t  see  it 
from  atop  that  rise !” 

“But  a  Sioux  could  see  the  glow  on  the 
dust  cloud  three  miles  away!”  Ambrose 
snapped.  “Unsaddle  and  picket  to  yer  own 
heads  and  get  what  sleep  you  can.” 

He  stood  on  the  ground  until  the 
grumbling  men  had  pulled  their  saddle 
blankets  over  them  and  their  breathing 
was  regular  and  heavy.  He  moved  out  to 
a  distance  and  sat  down,  listening  to  the 
infinitesimal  small  noises  of  the  night 
form  a  mood  of  silence  that  held  the 
prairie.  Vaguely,  he  sensed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  horses,  and  the  breathing  of 
the  men,  and  beyond  the  rise  an  owl 
hooted.  His  attention  sharpened  and  he 
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leaned,  putting  his  ear  flat  against  the 
ground.  If  there  were  Sioux  lying  near, 
they  would  be  telegraphing  through  the 
ground.  The  owl  hooted  once  again,  and 
then  there  was  silence,  and  after  an  hour, 
he  joined  the  circle  of  his  men. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  gray  smudged 
the  paling  east  he  had  his  men  awake  and 
in  the  saddle  and  moved  down  through  a 
trough  between  the  hills.  At  dawn,  they 
reined  up  beneath  a  rim  and  looked  back. 
Nothing  stirred  around  their  campsite  or 
on  their  trail. 

He  grinned  and  felt  a  man’s  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  something  well  done.  The  Sioux 
lay  thick  as  flies  in  the  hills  around  a 
fort.  “Well,  we  have  given  them  the 
slip!”  he  said.  He  led  off  in  a  brisk  can¬ 
ter  to  warm  off  their  chill.  At  the  mouth 
of  Long  Chimney  he  said,  “All  right, 
buckos.  Make  a  fire  and  eat  hearty.  The 
smoke  will  come  out  six  miles  away.” 

“You  bet,  eat  hearty !”  Lacey  grum¬ 
bled.  “It  may  be  the  last  fire  he  gives  us 
for  a  week.  Compared  to  these  hanting 
red-skinned  ghosts,  the  rebels  were  just 
giving  us  a  party  f* 

In  mid-afternoon  they  hit  the  Clear¬ 
water.  Watering  up,  they  moved  over  be¬ 
hind  a  parallel  line  of  low  chopped  hills 
and  began  to  climb  the  uptilt  of  the  plains 
to  where  they  broke  against  the  wild  and 
torn  shoulders  of  the  Big  Horns.  Here 
and  there  they  cut  Sioux  sign,  but  noth¬ 
ing  of  any  account,  and  nothing  recent. 
They  broke  from  timber  into  the  high 
grasses  of  the  upslanting  shelf,  and  the 
vast  lonely  solitude  of  the  Big  Horns  blew 
its  breath  upon  them.  It  showed  instantly 
in  the  changing  humor  of  the  men.  Their 
easily  aroused  temper  and  laughter  sank 
alike  behind  expectant  and  tight  and 
watchful  care. 


THREE  days  out  from  Fort 
Phil  Kearney,  Ambrose  looked 
out  from  noon  camp  and 
thought  he  saw  a  jackrabbit 
pop  over  the  hazy  brow  of  a  hill.  He 
finished  his  meal  and  wiped  his  kit  clean 
with  grass,  and  coming  erect,  stretched 
his  big,  rawboned  body. 

His  mind  was  still  on  the  rabbit,  al¬ 
though  there  were  no  rabbits  out  in  this 
high  heat  and  there  had  not  been  any 
antelope  in  the  bowl.  His  eyes  took  on  a 


dry  and  hard  expression.  He  said,  "Keep 
a  sharp  eye,  boys.  I  think  I  smell  Sioux.” 

“You  think,”  Lacey  corrected  informa¬ 
tively  for  the  group,  “you  saw  a  jack- 
rabbit  pop  along  the  brow  of  that  hill. 
But  being  a  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  you 
will  have  us  believing  it  was  something 
whispered  you  by  a  hex  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.” 

“One  of  these  fine  days,”  Ambrose 
growled,  “I  am  going  to  be  sending  that 
big  mouth  of  yours  to  Red  Cloud  to  wear 
around  his  stomach!  I  do  not  like  the 
way  we’re  picking  up  no  sign.” 

He  barked  a  gruff  command  and  they 
pulled  in  their  horses  from  picket.  Short¬ 
ly,  they  rode  in  column  across  the  bowl 
and  up  across  the  sheer  face  of  a  chalk 
blue  bluff  onto  a  brim.  Half  a  continent 
opened  eastward  to  their  view.  From  here 
on  they  were  in  a  world  of  wind  and  space 
and  sky.  The  valleys  grew  narrower  and 
the  walls  slit  with  dark,  dank  gorges.  They 
skirted  precipices  that  reared  and  leaned 
over  their  heads. 

“It  is  eerie  country,”  Ambrose  said. 
“Lacey,  what  sign  have  ye  cut  since 

“None,”  Lacey  told  him.  “Not  even  a 
bend  of  last  year’s  grass.” 

“Then  they  are  around  us  thick  as 
snakes  or  they  have  moved  up  into  Medi¬ 
cine  Wheel  for  hunting.  Keep  a  sharp 
eye.” 

The  light  softened  into  evening  tints 
and  the  haze  drifted  slowly  clear.  At  sun¬ 
down  they  cut  sign,  smoke  signals  rising 
sheer  as  mist  against  a  dark  red  butte. 
They  stopped  and  watched  with  grim 
fatalism,  trying,  from  the  angle,  to  make 
out  where  the  signals  were  meant  for. 
Every  one  of  them  had  been  through  at 
least  part  of  the  Rebellion,  and  they  were 
long  since  past  heroics.  A  man  fought, 
and  won  if  possible,  when  the  time  came, 
but  he  tried  to  sneak  an  edge  on  trouble. 
In  the  war,  it  had  been  a  matter  of  guts 
and  stubbornness  and  daring.  Fighting 
Indians  was  a  question  of  surprise  and 
craft. 

Ambrose  said,  “It  is  my  guess  we  have 
walked  into  the  middle  of  them  and  they 
have  us  cornered  like  ferrets  on  a  rat.” 

"Always  a  happy  thought  from  our 
sergeant,”  Lacey  grunted.  “This  is  Yel¬ 
low  Fang’s  country,  Ambrose,  and  he  ain’t 
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Red  Cloud’s  nephew  for  nothing.  When 
he  closes,  he  will  have  called  in  ten  times 
our  number.” 

“Maybe  he  won’t  close,”  Ambrose 
speculated.  “It  is  hard  country  for  a  war 
party  to  make  a  quick  gather.” 

He  turned  his  horse  down  through  a 
wash  into  a  valley  filling  with  the  tide 
of  deep  blue  shadow.  Watering  their 
horses,  they  watched  the  crimson- jonquil 
splash  of  sundown  in  the  creek.  Ambrose 
ordered  forage  and  camp  and  a  screened 
fire.  As  dark  dropped  like  a  net  cast  from 
the  bright  peaks,  the  men  made  bivouac 
and  ate. 

“Well,  we’ve  found  what  we  wanted,” 
Lacey  allowed.  “They  are  up  in  here 
thick.” 

“Don’t  get  homesick,”  Ambrose 
warned.  “We’re  not  going  back  until 
we’ve  circled  Cloud  Peak.” 

“We’re  martyrs  to  his  damned  Dutch 
vanity!”  Lacey  growled.  “He  wants  a 
furlough  and  to  get  it  he  will  have  us 
massacred  in  glory!” 

The  men  grinned.  The  long  shadows 
reached  out  from  the  mountains,  thicken¬ 
ing  over  them  wave  upon  wave.  It  grew 
pitch-dark  down  there  while  day  still 
lingered  in  the  sky. 

Ambrose  stretched  back  against  his 
saddle,  watching  the  green-and  red-licked 
shadows  of  the  men  against  the  fire. 
The  smells  of  wood  and  bacon  and  coffee 
were  on  the  air,  mixing  with  those  cavalry 
smells  of  oiled  steel  and  well-soaped 
leather  and  horse-sweat  and  dust.  There 
was  an  arrogance  in  the  occasional  glint 
of  a  brass  buckle,  and  there  was  hard, 
combative  pride  in  all  of  them,  and  there 
was  trust  and  comradeship  in  the  troop¬ 
ers’  low  talk.  It  formed  a  close  intimacy 
of  fighting  men  such  as  civilians  never 

The  courage  and  loyalty  and  friendship 
of  the  cavalry  were  all  here  in  this  small 
scene.  It  was  something  that  lifted  a 
man’s  feelings  with  its  bigness  and  yet 
let  him  feel  big  and  individual  within  it. 
It  was  a  thing  they  cursed  and  grumbled 
about  and  said  they  hated ;  but  every  one 
of  them  signed  up  again  when  the  time 

He  flexed  broad  shoulders  against  the 
ache  of  muscles  and  sat  forward  a  moment 
enjoying  the  spread  of  dampness  that 


drifted  out  along  the  creek.  He  watched 
Lacey  knock  out  his  stinking  pipe  and 
bank  the  fire,  and  then  he  came  erect. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “No  noise,  no  talk 
and  no  spitting  from  you  filthy  chewers ! 
We  are  going  to  saddle  up  and  move 
downstream.” 

“Down?"  Lacey  queried.  Most  usual¬ 
ly,  you  rode  against  the  current,  finding 
surer  footing,  more  control. 

“Down,  are  ye  deaf?”  Ambrose 
growled.  “And  hold  yer  horses  up.”  He 
saddled,  and  scattered  a  little  dirt  upon 
the  fire  so  that  it  gave  the  merest  glow. 
Mounting,  he  led  out  into  the  stream,  and 
looking  back,  saw  even  the  nearest  man 
blanketed  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  cot¬ 
tonwoods  along  the  banks. 

TWO  miles  down,  moon- 
L  <■  light  began  to  spread  across 
the  peaks.  With  its  com- 
ing,  they  would  be  picked 
out  clear  against  the  water  as  in  a  lighted 
mirror.  He  pushed  his  horse  a  little  faster, 
head  swinging  like  a  bird-dog’s  from  bank 
to  bank.  A  mile  further,  he  found  a  wash 
of  shale  and  rock,  and  put  his  horse  up 
the  bank. 

Circling  back,  he  stopped  below  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  that  gave  down  on  the 
camp  they’d  left. 

They  heard  sharp  coyote  calls  ripping 
off  from  there  and  answered  through  the 
hills.  He  grinned,  feeling  a  warm  satis¬ 
faction  at  a  successful  trick.  “They  came 
in  for  the  feast  and  couldn’t  find  the  car¬ 
cass!”  he  chuckled.  “They  will  freeze  half 
into  a  fever  tonight  looking  for  us  up- 

“While  we,"  Lacey  grunted,  “will  be 

“For  certain,”  Ambrose  answered 
mockingly,  and  led  the  way  into  a  brush- 
darkened  ravine.  “Cold  camp,”  he  or- 

At  dawn  they  moved  back  upstream. 
They  found  moccasin  prints  beside  their 
first  evening  camp  and  ate  breakfast  over 
the  poked  up  coals. 

It  was  several  hours  before  the  sun 
reached  them  to  warm  off  their  chill.  The 
valleys  became  narrower  and  their  walls 
sheer.  The  trees  shortened  and  grew 
gnarled,  and  the  peaks  turned  jagged  and 
enormous,  rearing  straight  overhead.  They 
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moved  steadily  upgrade.  Altitude  began 
to  show  in  their  harder  breathing. 

By  noon  they  were  cutting  sign  on  Yel¬ 
low  Fang’s  warriors,  travelling  Sioux 
fashion,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  but 
always  travelling  so  that  a  war  party  could 
be  called  together  by  a  signal.  Lacey  said, 
“They  are  not  just  hunting.  They  are 
headed  somewhere.” 

"There  is  a  big  wagon  train  heading 
up  from  Laramie  for  Bozeman,”  Ambrose 
said.  "These  damned  Sioux  have  a  tele¬ 
graph  better  than  our  wired  one !” 

They  had  eluded  trailing  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Yellow  Fang’s  braves  having  turned 
downstream  in  hot  pursuit  after  finding 
no  trace  of  them  above.  The  sergeant 
led  them  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  mid-after¬ 
noon,  they  came  into  a  stand  of  gum  pine, 
and  with  feelings  akin  to  heresy,  he  had 
them  coat  their  metal  and  smear  on  char¬ 
coal  to  dull  the  shine. 

Sunset  caught  them  on  a  high  plateau 
between  the  mountain  ridges,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  but  did  not  curse  him  for 
the  blankets  he  had  not  let  them  pack. 
Lacey  growled  belligerently,  “We’ll  be 
stiff  as  boards  if  we  should  get  a  dawn 
attack !” 

“Pile  up  some  dirt  here,”  Ambrose 
said,  and  picking  a  ditch,  piled  in  brush 
and  wood.  He  had  it  covered  with  dirt 
leaving  an  opening  at  each  end,  and  just 
at  sundown,  put  a  fire  into  the  long  shal¬ 
low  trough.  They  cooked  and  stoked  the 
fire  again,  covering  it  with  another  layer 
of  dirt,  and  slept  with  their  bellies  across 
this  heated  strip.  Their  middles  roasted 
while  their  two  ends  froze.  Within  two 
hours  of  sunset  it  was  bitter  chill,  and  late 
in  the  night  they  were  drenched  by  icy 

They  dug  their  trench  open  at  dawn  and 
made  breakfast  upon  the  coals.  They 
moved  down  through  a  damp  gorge  all 
morning  shivering,  then  sweated  furious¬ 
ly  while  they  climbed  a  sun-blistered 
shoulder  to  a  shelf.  They  felt  the  sun’s 
rays  lift  bubbles  in  the  flesh  around  their 
necks.  Their  dappled  horses  were  solid 
black  with  sweat. 

From  the  shelf,  they  looked  down  and 
saw  puffs  and  plumes  of  dust  moving 
northward  and  converging  upon  the  val¬ 
ley  that  twisted  out  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  below  Fort  C.  F.  Smith.  Ambrose 


said,  “How  many  scattered  parties  do 
you  make  out,  Lacey?” 

“Five,”  Lacey  grunted.  “That  is  quite 
a  party.” 

“I  make  out  six,”  Ambrose  said. 

“You  would!”  the  corporal  growled. 
He  scowled  at  the  sergeant,  then  swung 
his  head  with  consideration  toward  the 
plumed  head  of  Cloud  Peak.  “That  closes 
the  circle  trail.  How  the  hell  we  going  to 
get  out  of  here  ?” 

“Right  where  you’re  looking,”  Am¬ 
brose  allowed  and  tore  a  fresh  chew  from 
a  black  plug.  “We  will  use  High  Pass.” 

“The  horses  will  never  stand  the  pull!” 

“Then  we’ll  carry  ’em,”  Ambrose  an¬ 
swered  unruffled,  and  gave  a  copious  spit. 

They  dropped  over  the  rim  of  the  shelf 
and  down  onto  the  gouged  and  canyoned 
uptilt  of  Devil’s  Table.  A  tangle  of  fresh 
trails  made  a  crazy  pattern  across  the 
floor,  rambling,  according  to  the  ease  of 
travel,  but  all  converging  toward  the  val¬ 
ley.  There  was  sign  of  pole  drags  and 
sledges,  which  meant  the  Sioux  were 
moving  their  women  and  belongings,  and 
were  travelling  in  tribal  numbers.  They 
were  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  them, 
probably,  and  it  was  a  thought  that  put  a 
tightness  clean  down  their  spines. 

They  travelled  the  troughs  and  dry- 
beds,  with  flankers  scouting  every  rise. 
Twice  they  pulled  back  hastily  and  stood 
with  hands  warningly  on  their  horses’ 
muzzles  while  groups  of  Sioux  drifted 
diagonally  across  their  track.  It  was  slow 
and  tricky  going,  ten  yards  travelled  for 
every  one  gained  due  forward.  Sundown 
caught  them  still  on  the  Table,  and  they 
found  they  had  again  been  spied  by  trail¬ 
ing  scouts.  Smoke  signals  were  rising 
from  the  ledge  where  they  had  looked 
down  on  the  valley. 

“They  may  know  where  we  are,  or  it 
may  only  be  a  guess  from  sign,”  Ambrose 
said.  “In  any  case,  it  is  cold  supper,  lads.” 

“Some  day,”  Lacey  grumbled,  “I  am 
going  to  go  on  a  nice  easy  scout  with  you. 
We  will  only  run  up  against  the  devil.” 

They  were  dog-tired,  but  with  dark¬ 
ness,  Ambrose  pushed  them  along,  and  in 
two  hours  they  climbed  the  steep  grade 
of  a  high  ridge.  The  top  held  no  cover 
but  sparse  brush  and  boulders  and  was 
flat  as  a  pan.  They  made  cold  camp, 
shivering  under  saddle  blankets. 
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AT  MIDNIGHT,  a  wind 
lifted  out  of  dead  calm  and 
and  slashed  at  them  with  a 
vicious  whine.  Cloud  Peak’s 
crown  was  ripped  in  fragments  against 
a  cold  white  moon.  The  wind  bit  at  their 
flesh  and  knifed  through  their  bones,  and 
the  cold  came  down  in  numbing,  solid 
layers.  The  horses  were  down,  and  now 
Ambrose  kicked  them  up,  and  put  on  alter¬ 
nate  horse  guards  to  keep  them  whipped 
into  motion. 

At  daylight,  the  wind  stopped  as  at  a 
signal.  Lacey  cursed,  “It  would!  Now 
we’ll  likely  roast!” 

Ambrose  inspected  their  pinched,  blue- 
fleshed  faces  and  pounded  some  blood  into 
their  backs.  “At  least,  we’re  not  roasting 

“We’re  likely  to,”  Lacey  growled. 
“There  are  only  two  ways  down,  both 
single  file  and  tricky,  and  there  will  be 
Sioux  ambush  at  both  trail-ends.” 

“They’ll  have  a  long  wait,”  Ambrose 
told  him. 

Lacey  looked  at  him  with  angered, 
mocking  gaze.  “You  see  any  nice  fresh 
springs  around  up  here?” 

“You  talk  too  much,”  Ambrose 
granted.  “Keep  yer  big  trap  shut  before 

He  moved  along  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
afoot,  eyes  searching  the  sheer  walls. 
Where  there  was  grade,  it  was  almost 
perpendicular,  and  mottled  with  sharp 
outcroppings  and  treacherous  slides.  Even 
the  faint  Big  Horn  trail  rambled  to  the 
far  end  of  the  ridge,  which  was  sign 
enough.  If  there  was  a  crevice,  one  of 
those  cloud-hopping  sheep  was  sure  to 
have  been  there  sometime. 

“Well,  you’ve  done  it  this  time !”  Lacey 
grumbled  with  gloomy  satisfaction. 
“You’ve  got  us  swinging  at  the  top  of  the 
world  with  no  way  to  get  down.  W  e  will 
thirst  ourselves  weak  and  then  get  massa¬ 
cred,  and  we’ll  all  win  a  medal  when 
we’re  gone  to  our  eternal  glory!” 

“You  are  getting  fidgety  as  a  damned 
infantryman!”  Ambrose  barked.  “What’s 
wrong  with  going  down  here  ?” 

Lacey  stared  at  the  sheer  wall  beneath 
his  feet.  It  was  a  wash  that  had  indented 
the  ridge.  Countless  rains  and  winds  had 
scoured  out  a  sandstone  slide  as  smooth 
as  cement  and  steeper  than  an  Alpine 


roof.  “Ye’re  gone  berserk  with  mountain 
fever!”  the  corporal  said. 

“Nothing  but  talk!”  Ambrose  rasped. 
“Will  you  get  movin’,  or  must  I  send  you 
skiddin’  down  there  on  yer  backside  ?” 

Allowing  for  the  angle,  the  drop  was, 
he  judged,  about  a  hundred  feet.  With 
nine  picket  ropes,  they  could  just  make 
it.  He  let  Lacey  down  first,  using  a  loop 
under  his  buttocks  with  his  heels  gouging 
hard  against  the  wall.  The  length  just 
made  ground,  which  meant  that  with  a 
horse  it  was  going  to  be  about  three  feet 
short ...  if  the  horse  didn’t  twist  loose  or 
snap  the  line  and  plummet  on  his  head! 

Ambrose  let  down  two  more  men,  and 
the  quivering  of  their  bodies  when  they 
hit  the  ground  showed  the  affect  of  alti¬ 
tude  and  strain.  He  skidded  the  first  horse 
down  with  a  loop  caught  under  its  flanks 
and  brought  up  beneath  with  a  runner 
through  its  bridle  to  hold  its  head  in  line. 

The  horse  backed  down,  trembling  with 
fright.  One  slip  of  its  hind  legs  and  the 
loop  would  zip  out  from  under  it.  One 
panicked  pitch  of  its  head,  and  it  would 
loop  over  backwards,  and  roll  out  of  bal¬ 
ance.  The  ropes  were  strong,  but  not 
meant  to  hold  against  dead  weight.  Watch¬ 
ing  the  horse  slide  toward  them,  Lacey 
could  recall  no  Sioux  skirmish  or  ambush 
as  harrowing. 

He  let  go  a  blast  of  breath  as  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  hind  hoofs  touched  the  bottom, 
then  realized  with  an  epic  string  of  pro¬ 
fanity  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The 
animal’s  weight  was  pulling  against  the 
loop  so  there  was  no  way  to  slip  it  without 
untying  the  knot.  That  meant  shouldering 
each  frenzied  and  quivering  animal  up¬ 
right  while  he  got  under  it  and  worked  at 
the  square  hitch. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  horses  and 
all  of  the  men  but  Ambrose  stood  upon 
the  floor  of  the  chute.  Wiping  sweat  clear 
of  his  eyes,  Lacey  looked  up  and  rasped, 
“Now,  he  is  stuck  up  there  or  must  come 
down  and  leave  our  ropes,  and  I  hope  the 
Sioux  catch  him  while  he’s  figuring  it 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  to  this  than 
the  matter  of  losing  government  equip¬ 
ment.  Before  they  got  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
vital  need  of  their  picket  ropes  again. 

They  watched  Ambrose  move  around 
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said  disgustedly,  “It  is  too  bad  we  did 
not  let  you  land  upon  the  flooring!  You 
ripped  three  good  blankets,  you  big  ox. 
Why  do  you  think  I  told  you  to  relax?” 

Ambrose  felt  of  his  nose  and  scowled. 
“Why  didn’t  you  come  up  after  me?”  he 

He  got  up  and  the  strain  upon  him  was 
clear  in  the  tight  pull  and  the  pallor  of  his 
face.  He  grabbed  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
gave  it  a  few  whirling  snaps,  and  they 
watched  the  loops  travel  upward,  and  un¬ 
snap  the  knotted  top.  It  came  down,  bring¬ 
ing  a  small  rock  the  size  of  a  fist. 

Lacey  watched  this  procedure  with  per¬ 
plexity,  knowing  there  had  only  been  one 
rock  near  the  rim-top  and  that  not  of  a 
nature  to  crotch  a  rope.  He  moved  over 
and  picked  up  the  small  rock,  examining 
the  edge  of  it  and  finding  it  mashed  with 
play  against  a  bigger  stone.  He  threw 
Ambrose  a  glance  of  grudging  respect. 

“You  mean  you  used  this  for  a  lock- 
rock?”  he  demanded. 

“What  else?”  the  sergeant  grunted. 

“Only  an  absolute  idjit  would  trust  his 
weight  to  that !”  Lacey  stated  with  convic¬ 
tion.  “Now  you  know  the  kind  of  ser¬ 
geant  we’ve  got,  buckos  ...  a  simpleton !” 

Ambrose  made  noises  in  his  throat;  he 
was  too  spent  to  hand  out  the  fist  that 
was  his  inclination.  The  weight  of  the 
horses  had  played  hob  with  the  knots. 
They  spent  a  half  hour  cursing  and  rip¬ 
ping  their  fingers  raw  getting  their  picket 
lines  apart  again. 

They  followed  a  drybed  out  of  the  wash, 
riding  low  beneath  the  rim  until  they  had 
twisted  across  behind  a  row  of  upthrown 
hills.  In  late  morning  they  stopped  for 
their  first  blow,  and  climbing  a  gullied  hill 
with  Lacey,  Ambrose  cut  for  sign  upon 
the  ridge.  He  looked  a  long  time,  and 
then  turned  with  a  tough  grin.  “That  is  a 
pinto  tethered  to  them  alders,  and  no 

“I  have  been  looking  at  that,”  Lacey 
said,  “for  a  whole  ten  minutes.  Nobody 
but  a  thickheaded  Dutchman  could  get 
into  so  much  trouble  and  fall  out !” 

“Brains,”  Ambrose  stated.  His  corporal 
snorted. 

They  bellied  back  and  went  back  to  their 
horses,  and  felt  the  strike  of  the  sun  upon 
them  like  a  hot  knife.  They  cut  fresh 
sign,  and  followed  the  tracks  until  they 


spread  out  like  a  fan  on  all  sides.  Ambrose 
lifted  his  arm  to  halt,  and  considered 
grimly,  “That  is  a  party  posted  out  for 
scout.  Just  in  case  we  got  loose  and 
headed  this  way.” 

He  looked  back,  and  coming  to  a  deci¬ 
sion,  shook  his  head.  “We  can't  go  back,’* 
he  said.  “And  we  can’t  stay  here.”  He 
narrowed  his  eyes  at  a  shaft  of  blinding 
glare  breaking  down  the  hollow  from  a 
mica-desert.  “I  guess  that  is  our  trail.” 

“It  is  six  miles  acmes  there,”  Lacey 
said.  “And  that  floor  is  like  the  lid  of 
hell!” 

“It  is  better,”  Ambrose  stated,  “than 
toasting  atop  a  Sioux  griddle.  ” 

They  moved  down  the  gully,  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  desert  felt  the  solid  impact  of 
the  heat.  They  were  a  good  nine  thousand 
feet,  with  their  hearts  tripping  from  the 
rare  air,  but  it  did  nothing  to  kill  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  desert  when  the  sun  was 
strong.  He  stopped  and  ran  his  tongue 
across  his  lips  and  stared  out  into  the  glit¬ 
tering  bronze  flames  licking  up  into  the 
hot  and  solid  wall  of  heat. 

He  said,  “All  right,  off  man  afoot  and 
take  a  stirrup,”  and  dismounting  himself, 
whacked  his  horse  and  stumbled  along 

In  minutes,  the  haze  gobbled  them. 
Their  feet  were  blistering  and  the  heat 
pressed  in  burning  on  their  lungs.  The 
floor  was  uneven,  but  there  was  no  per¬ 
spective  in  the  glare,  and  the  men  and 
horses  stumbled  as  they  moved  along. 
The  dust  stirred  up,  choking  and  saturat¬ 
ing  them  like  liquid,  eating  raw  lines  along 
their  sweat  creases.  At  intervals,  the  men 
shifted  from  foot  to  saddle,  but  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  slowing,  their  eyes  glazed  dull, 
their  strength  ebbing. 

On  open  prairie  you  figured  four  miles 
an  hour  alternating  foot  and  saddle.  Up 
here,  it  took  them  three  hours  and  a  half 
to  cross.  They  fought  their  way  upgrade 
and  came  out  of  heat  as  suddenly  as  from 
a  sea  onto  a  beach.  They  threw  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ground,  dead  weary,  sucking 
for  air  that  no  longer  scorched  their  lungs. 
Their  muscles  felt  beaten  and  their  flesh 
was  burned  black  and  cracking. 

Ambrose  looked  them  over,  and  grated 
harshly,  “Why,  yer  a  fine  looking  pack  of 
bums!  Lacey,  yer  big  platter  mouth  is 
spread  over  yer  whole  face !” 
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The  corporal’s  eyes  fired  angrily  and 
then  suddenly  he  broke  out  a  harsh,  dust- 
choked  laugh.  “You  should  see  that  big 
Dutch  schnozzle  of  yer  own!” 

THE  men  pulled  themselves 
half  up  and  grinned  with  vary¬ 
ing  humor  and  derision,  but 
there  was  not  much  humor 
left;  they  were  dead  spent.  Their 
strength  was  gone,  their  muscles  one 
throbbing  dried-out  ache.  Their  hearts 
were  hammering,  and  there  was  a  buzzing 
in  their  heads.  They  needed  water  and 
rest  and  hot  food  and  a  good  night’s  sleep, 
and  considering  their  needs  against  their 
chances,  Ambrose  thought  they  could  not 
have  any  of  them.  There  was  one  last 
spring  this  side  of  the  High  Pass,  but  it 
lay  around  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
that  might  be  swarming  with  Sioux. 

He  gave  orders  for  a  small  drink,  and 
one  for  their  horses,  which  left  their  can¬ 
teens  stripped.  The  sun  was  dropping  per¬ 
pendicularly  beyond  the  gold  and  azure 
peaks,  and  its  oblique  rays  glinted  off  a 
tongue  of  glacier  almost  right  beside  them. 
He  said,  “I  am  damned  if  I  know  why  a 
man  ever  joins  the  cavalry”  and  gave  them 
fifteen  minutes  more,  and  then  signaled 
them  to  saddles. 

The  heat  of  day  lifted  with  great  pulsing 
breaths.  The  cool  gave  fresh  strength  and 
vigor  to  their  bodies,  but  soon  they  would 
be  cursing  it.  They  moved  across  a  grassed 
and  brushed  land  filled  with  treacherous 
rain  cracks,  and  hit  a  steady  grade  that 
grew  precipitous.  At  sundown  they 
stopped  to  blow  at  the  last  fringe  of  brush. 
Towering  over  them  was  a  world  of  solid 
ice  and  rock. 

They  ate  cold  jerky,  which  was  the  best 
they  could  hope.  With  the  sun’s  last 
oblique  gold  and  crimson  light  upon  them, 
they  looked  back  to  where  night  had  al¬ 
ready  fallen  in  the  valley.  They  saw  fire 
signals  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  where 
they  had  crossed,  and  shortly,  saw  signal 
smokes  start  up  on  the  rim  of  a  high  bluff 
opposite. 

Ambrose  watched  with  grim  belliger¬ 
ence  in  his  eyes.  He  said,  “They  are  sig¬ 
naling  back  down  onto  this  side  for  a  party 
to  head  us  off.  They’ll  be  racing  up  that 
next  gulch,  trying  to  beat  us  to  the  Pass.  ” 

The  blistered  and  bearded  men  looked 


at  him  with  strained  faces.  In  their  minds 
they  weighed  their  chances  against  de¬ 
manding  a  decent  hour’s  rest.  There  was 
a  point  at  which  the  human  body  was 
numb  to  the  threat  of  danger,  and  they  had 
very  nearly  reached  it. 

The  sergeant  saw  it,  and  his  jaw  set, 
and  Lacey  saw  it,  and  growled,  “Well, 
the  Injuns  will  not  catch  us  at  the  Pass. 
Our  sergeant’s  going  to  have  us  dead  first 

There  were  no  grins,  but  it  put  the 
weight  of  grim  humor  in  the  balance.  The 
men  moved  stiffly,  and  came  to  their  feet, 
and  started  along  the  trail  that  reached 
above  them  like  a  thread.  With  the  sun’s 
disappearance,  chill  struck  against  them 
like  a  knife.  The  cold  drifted  off  the  gla¬ 
cier,  spread  over  the  ridge  and  moved 
down  upon  them  in  a  steady  wave. 

They  climbed  at  a  stiff  angle,  their 
breath  whistling  with  the  altitude,  their 
minds  in  a  fuzzy,  pain-racked  blank.  Am¬ 
brose  had  known  vaguely  for  a  long  time 
that  his  horse  was  stumbling  and  sliding 
before  he  realized  they  had  come  onto  a 
field  of  barren  rock  and  shale. 

He  called  a  halt,  and  the  men  dropped 
down  from  their  horses,  and  massing  to¬ 
gether  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  slept  almost  as 
they  stood.  He  had  to  give  Lacey  a  shak¬ 
ing  and  boot  Swan  and  Rider  hard  to 
make  them  strip  off  blankets.  He  went 
and  leaned  against  a  rock  and  took  a  chew, 
not  daring  to  sit  down  while  he  mounted 
guard.  He  watched  the  moon’s  glow 
brighten  beyond  the  pass.  At  the  first 
edging  of  solid  silver,  he  kicked  Hanrahan 
awake,  and  sank  into  stupor  himself. 

There  had  been  four  guards  of  a  half 
hour  each  when  Lacey  shook  him  violent¬ 
ly.  He  battled  out  of  dead  sleep,  shaking 
his  head  like  a  bull.  He  bent  his  head  for¬ 
ward  and  down  and  pressed  hard  at  the 
nerves  at  the  base  of  his  neck.  He  lifted 
his  head  with  a  fierce  blown  breath  and 
then  jumped  to  his  feet  and  felt  the  dead¬ 
ness  leave  him.  It  was  damned  cold  and 
he  realized  his  teeth  were  chattering. 

Lacey  said,  “There’s  sound  below.” 


They  walked  beyond  the  fringe  of  re¬ 
verberation  from  the  men’s  hard  breath¬ 
ing,  and  stood  upon  a  ledge  listening  in¬ 
tently.  There  was  a  low  hogback  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  cross,  but  barest 
sounds  came  intermittently  up  across  its 
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surface.  Twice  there  was  a  sound  of  roll¬ 
ing  stones,  and  once  a  heavy  sound,  as  if 
a  horse  had  fallen. 

He  was  thoroughly  awake  now  and  his 
mind  worked  rapidly.  Three  sounds  in 
that  short  time  suggested  a  large  party. 
Not  every  horse  kicked  a  rock  rolling 
every  half  mile.  He  waited  silently  but 
heard  nothing  more  and  finally  drew  back 
from  the  edge.  “I’d  say  two  hours  behind 
if  they  were  on  this  trail." 

“My  guess,”  Lacey  nodded.  “I  don’t 
know  that  gulch  but  it  is  steeper.  Maybe 
we’re  got  three.” 

“It  is  not  too  much,”  Ambrose  grunted, 
and  they  set  to  shaking  and  kicking  the 
men  awake.  The  stone  field  looked  pre¬ 
cariously  steep  of  pitch  in  the  bright  silver 
light.  They  charged  it,  leaning  against  the 
grade.  On  the  second  switch  back,  they 
felt  their  animals  begin  to  peter  out,  and 
got  down  to  lead.  They  had  to  beat  and 
pull  their  horses  the  last  three  miles. 

MTHEY  entered  the  Pass  and 
stopped  to  blow,  and  they 
looked  like  gaunt  specters 
from  hell  in  the  shifting 
silver  light.  Men  and  horses  were  about 
done  in.  They  needed  at  least  an  hour’s 
rest  desperately.  But  dawn  lay  beyond 
the  Pass  in  a  pearl  gray  mist,  and  it  was 
important  not  to  be  caught  silhouetted 
against  the  sky. 

They  stumbled  through,  floundering, 
falling,  cursing,  crying  with  fatigue  and 
half-crazed  from  the  rare  air.  They  stum¬ 
bled  out  into  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  zigzag  of  the 
trail,  and  their  mouths  were  thick  as  cot¬ 
ton  with  a  mad  thirst. 

Ambrose  said,  “We  have  got  to  hit 
brush  before  the  Sioux  come  up  behind. 
There  is  a  spring  just  at  timber  line, 
boys;  keep  your  minds  on  that.” 

He  started  down,  stumbling  in  a  half¬ 
daze.  At  brush  line,  the  grade  eased  and 
his  horse  began  to  find  its  balance.  An 
hour  below,  he  got  back  in  the  saddle. 
From  desert  and  rock,  his  boots  had  gone 
clean  through.  He  looked  around  at  his 
men  once,  and  saw  the  fierce  burning  and 
the  hollows  around  their  eyes,  and  knew 
the  signs..  They  were  dead  beat.  He  kept 
hold  of  his  pommel  and  set  his  teeth,  and 
kept  his  gaze  ahead. 


The  sun  was  striking  at  them  with  real 
heat  when  he  looked  back  at  the  Pass  and 
saw  those  damnable  signal  fires  put  their 
smoke  plumes  toward  the  clouds.  He  had 
hoped  they  would  have  no  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  fire,  but  they  had  carried  tinder. 

He  gave  a  hoarse  grunt  for  Lacey  and 
barked  from  a  swollen  throat,  “That  will 
draw  an  ambush  below.  At  the  spring.” 

Lacey  answered,  cracked  and  raw  of 
voice,  “The  horses  have  got  to  have  water. 
The  boys  can't  last  much  longer  either.” 

“I’ll  ride  ahead  and  draw  them  off,” 
the  sergeant  said.  “Ride  in  fast  and  water 
up  and  then  cut  down  that  gulch  and  meet 
me  at  the  end." 

He  rode  ahead  and  they  watched  him 
round  the  comer  above  timber.  They 
were  at  the  corner  when  they  heard  the 
first  distance-dimmed  shot  and  the  hoarse, 
savage  yells.  There  were  two  more  shots 
and  then  the  drumming  of  running  hoofs. 

Lacey  growled  over  his  shoulder, 
“Come  along,  and  make  it  fast!”  Riding 
in  on  the  spring  he  had  his  canteen  ready 
as  his  horse  dropped  its  head  to  drink 

They  watered  and  turned  down  the 
gulch  at  a  dangerous  stride.  The  gray 
shadows  reached  at  them  and  the  silence 
mocked  their  hurried  sounds.  Abruptly, 
the  sound  of  scattered  firing  trailed  up 
dimly  from  beneath.  They  hit  the  floor 
and  the  sounds  came  stronger.  Riding 
from  the  mouth  they  saw  Ambrose  holed 
up  in  a  boulder  nest  holding  off  ten 
braves.  He  had  taken  position  so  that 
the  Sioux  were  at  an  angle.  They  were 
not  conscious  of  the  others  until  the  fusil¬ 
lade  of  fire  smashed  into  them,  and  one 
Sioux  pitched. 

The  others  broke  in  their  circling  and 
milled,  and  foolishly  emptied  their  few 
guns  at  Lacey’s  crowd.  Ambrose  ripped 
out  a  savage  yell  and  cried,  “Charge!” 
Sabers  gleamed  and  they  struck  the  unde¬ 
cided  Indians  with  cold  steel.  There  was 
a  milling  and  moil  of  dust,  thick  with 
yells  and  shouts.  Then  six  Indians  broke 
free  and  raced  back  into  timber. 

Ambrose  staggered  out  from  the  rocks, 
hit  in  four  places  but  only  grazed.  His 
knees  buckled  under  him  and  he  sat  hard 
upon  the  ground.  Putting  a  canteen  to 
his  lips,  Lacey  growled,  “Just  a  damned 
pantywaist  for  a  sergeant!” 

Ambrose  took  a  long  full  drink,  and 
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wiped  the  back  of  a  hairy  hand 
lips.  “Who’d  they  get?’’ 

"Nobody,”  Lacey  grunted.  "Swan  and 
Rayburn  are  knifed  up  a  bit.  You  hurt?” 

“Hell,  no !”  Ambrose  growled,  and  took 
another  drink.  "We’re  still  twelve  miles 
from  trail  and  we’re  going  to  have  one 
devil  of  a  ride  for  it!” 

He  got  to  his  feet,  and  tending  his  horse, 
climbed  back  into  the  saddle.  He  put  his 
horse  into  a  steady  jog,  and  held  it  to  the 
pace.  They  hit  the  Bozeman  and  then 
the  Clearwater.  Looking  back,  they  saw 
streamers  of  dust  hanging  every  which 
way  across  the  mountain. 

Ambrose  gave  a  tough  grin  through 
the  enormous  burden  of  weariness  he  felt. 
He  said.  “There’ll  be  a  patrol  along  in 
an  hour.  Strip  down  and  let  yer  bonjr 
carcasses  soak  up  some  of  that  water.” 

Swan  was  the  first  to  have  enough  and 
climbing  the  bank  demanded,  “You  don’t 
figure  to  make  us  shave?” 

“Hell,  no!”  Ambrose  grunted  back. 
“Where  d’ya  think  we’re  going,  to  a  dress 
parade?” 

THE  bath  freshened  them, 
taking  the  worst  of  the  ache 
and  strain  from  their  bodies. 
At  three  o’clock  the  patrol 
rode  by,  and  joining  the  detachment,  they 
rode  on  in.  Ambrose  brought  his  men 
to  a  halt  before  officers’  stoop  where  Cap¬ 


tain  Graham  was  having  a  cool  drink  with 
Maxwell. 

Ambrose  saluted  with  his  casual, 
slightly  truculent  manner  and  then  spat. 
“Scout  reporting  Cloud  Peak  circle,  Cap¬ 
tain.  Sioux  are  making  a  gather  through 
the  center  valley  to  come  out  this  side  of 
Fort  Smith.  There’d  be,  I’d  guess,  about 
two  hundred  warriors.” 

Graham  looked  at  him,  at  the  lines 
drawn  like  webs  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  eyes,  at  the  gauntness  of  his 
bearded  face,  and  the  stiffness  of  his  hands, 
at  his  boots.  “What  else?” 

“Nothing  but  in  line  of  duty.  Little 
skirmish  and  four  Sioux  dead.”  He  could 
not  hold  his  enormous  yawn.  Then  he 
said,  “Wasn’t  much  hunting,  Captain.” 

Graham  answered  his  casual  salute  and 
watched  the  squad  ride  back  toward  sta¬ 
bles.  From  the  signs  he  had  seen,  his  ex¬ 
perience  filled  in  the  details.  He  could  al¬ 
most  have  drawn  a  precise  map. 

Vaguely,  Maxwell’s  irritated  tone 
floated  through  his  thoughts.  “On  my 
word,  George,  you’ve  let  them  get  all  out 
of  hand!  A  week  for  a  fifty  mile  circle, 
and  a  report  they  could  make  from  riding 
along  the  Bozeman  Trail !  From  the  looks 
of  them,  I’d  risk  they’ve  been  holed  up  on 
a  good  drunk.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,  Max,”  Graham 
said  without  disturbance.  “We  get  pretty 
lax  at  these  frontier  posts.” 
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PARDON  MY  POISON  PLATTERS 

By  Fergus  Truslow 

Ex-GI  Wade’s  record  factory  was  strictly  legit  .  .  . 
until  he  saw  the  shapely  nylons  under  the  work¬ 
bench — and  his  partner  drank  a  cyanide  cocktail. 


Plus  “Death’s  Glass  Slipper”  by  Robert 
Martin  and  other  exciting  novelettes  and 
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post,  waiting  for  what  might  turn  up, 
when  Walters  told  him  of  the  island  and 
its  wealth.  Intrigued,  Donnelly  had  im¬ 
mediately  declared  his  willingness  to  help 
re-locate  it,  and  he  had  had  enough  money 
to  buy  a  dog  team  and  supplies  as  well  as 
to  hire  Nactoo.  Donnelly  remembered 
that  much  quite  clearly. 

The  rest  was  a  vague  dream,  a  dis¬ 
torted  nightmare  of  which  he  could  piece 
together  only  parts.  Following  Walters' 
compass  course,  he,  Walters,  and  Nactoo 
had  travelled  for  many  days  over  the  ice 
pack.  Then  .  .  . 

Donnelly  frowned.  All  that  he  under¬ 
stood  perfectly  was  a  great  hunger,  and  a 
mighty  gnawing  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
There  were  still  times  when  he  seemed  to 
be  transported  out  onto  the  ice  pack. 
Dimly  he  remembered  dropping  behind 
Walters,  Nactoo,  and  the  running  dogs, 
to  tighten  a  loose  sight  on  his  rifle.  Start¬ 
ing  out  on  the  trail  of  his  companions, 
he  had  come  upon  suddenly-broken  ice, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  parts  he  couldn’t 

Nactoo  and  the  sledge  and  dogs  were 
gone,  but  Walters  was  clinging  desper¬ 
ately  to  the  edge  of  the  ice.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  ■  straight  at  Donnelly,  and  shouting 
something  which  Donnelly  could  not  hear 
above  the  roaring  wind,  but  Walters’ 
pleading  face  spoke  for  itself.  Then  more 
ice  crumbled  and  Walters  disappeared 

It  had  all  happened  in  less  than  five 
seconds,  Donnelly  told  himself,  and  he 
had  tried  his  best  to  rescue  Walters.  But 
he  knew  that  Walters  had  clung  to  the 
ice  for  more  than  three  minutes,  and  Don¬ 
nelly  might  have  rescued  him  had  he 
dared  try.  He  had  let  Walters  die. 

That  memory  was  no  longer  so  tor¬ 
turing,  or  anything  save  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  background  thought,  because  now 
Donnelly  seemed  unable  to  think  clearly 
of  anything  save  the  food  cache  they  had 
left  on  Cape  Moon.  He  could  reach  it, 
he  told  himself.  Donnelly  checked  his 
compass,  and  swung  the  rifle  from  his 
right  hand  to  his  left.  All  he  had  to  do, 
he  told  himself  again,  was  keep  going.  He 
would  not  be  one  of  those  fools  who 
brought  about  their  own  death  because 
they  were  afraid  to  fight  a  little  harder. 

A  great  surge  of  confidence  crept  over 


him.  He  knew  his  compass,  and  com¬ 
passes  do  not  fail.  Not  once,  he  was  cer¬ 
tain,  had  he  varied  the  minutest  portion  of 
a  degree  from  the  course  that  would  take 
him  straight  to  the  life-saving  food.  In 
fact,  he  must  be  very  near  it  right  now; 
he  had  been  walking  for  many  days. 

Some  of  the  weariness  faded  from  Don¬ 
nelly’s  smile. 

MORE  than  two  months 
ago  the  old  polar  bear  had 
started  a  journey  over  the 
ice  pack.  He  had  no  special 
purpose  in  mind  and  no  particular  desti¬ 
nation  ;  he  was  simply  impelled  by  a  rest¬ 
lessness  that  would  not  let  him  be  still. 
He  had  to  wander  because  he  was  a  polar 
bear  and  because  he  had  grown  weary  of 
his  old  haunts. 

He  set  an  aimless  course,  sometimes 
travelling  straight  for  two  or  three  days 
and  at  other  times  doubling  back  on  the 
way  he  had  come.  When  he  was  hungry, 
the  old  bear  killed  and  ate  one  of  the 
numberless  seals  that  basked  on  the  ice 
flanking  open  leads.  It  was  good  and 
easy  hunting  and  the  old  bear  had  grown 
fat. 

Now  he  was  so  gaunt  that  his  belly  skin 
hung  in  great  sagging  folds,  and  he  was 
very  surly  for  the  good  hunting  had  run 
out.  Many  days  had  passed  since  the  old 
bear  was  able  to  kill  and  eat  a  seal.  He 
had  stalked  the  last,  a  single  seal  lying 
alone,  at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  lead.  After 
eating  his  fill  he  had  slept.  Rising,  the 
old  bear  walked  on  in  the  direction  he 
wished  to  go. 

So  doing,  he  ventured  onto  thick  ice 
where  there  were  no  open  leads.  There 
were  seals,  but  they  lay  beneath  the  ice 
and  breathed  only  through  gnawed  holes. 
The  old  polar  bear  could  not  catch  them. 

On  the  third  day  he  turned  back  to 
the  frozen  remnants  of  the  last  seal  he  had 
killed,  and  ate  the  stone-hard  skin,  bones, 
and  flesh.  For  a  moment,  after  eating,  the 
bear  sat  like  a  great  dog  on  the  ice  and  let 
his  huge  head  droop  so  that  his  nose 
touched  the  few  remaining  shreds  of 
seal.  Then,  because  he  was  still  de¬ 
termined  to  go  east,  he  swung  again  in 
that  direction. 

He  knew  that  he  could  not  catch  seals, 
and  therefore  that  he  could  not  eat,  in 
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that  area  of  thick  ice  which  lay  imme¬ 
diately  ahead  of  him.  But  the  old  bear 
had  crossed  many  such  barren  stretches 
without  ever  having  to  go  hungry  for  a 
dangerous  length  of  time.  He  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  would  find  food  before  very 
long. 

There  was  still  little  except  thick  ice; 
the  old  bear  travelled  for  three  days  be¬ 
fore  he  ran  across  an  open  lead  with 
seals  basking  at  its  edges.  The  old  bear 
Battened  himself  on  the  ice,  pushing  him¬ 
self  along  with  his  hind  paws  and  pull¬ 
ing  with  his  front  ones.  For  all  his  twelve 
hundred  pounds  he  made  no  noise,  and 
his  yellow-white  fur  blended  so  perfectly 
with  the  ice  that  he  was  almost  invisible. 
Certain  of  a  kill,  the  old  bear  slid  for¬ 
ward. 

He  would  have  killed  had  he  not  made 
an  error.  All  his  attention  was  fastened 
on  a  fat  seal  at  the  edge  of  the  lead,  and 
he  ignored  entirely  an  ice  hummock  near 
it.  Lying  behind  that  hummock,  a  seal 
that  the  bear  did  not  see  saw  the  bear  as 
it  passed.  The  seal  splashed  into  the 
water.  Alarmed,  the  rest  of  the  seals 
wriggled  from  the  ice  into  the  open  lead 
and  dived  deeply. 

The  old  bear  stood  up,  working  his 
jaws  angrily  and  glaring  his  frustration. 
He  should  have  eaten  here,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  whetted 
his  already-keen  edge  of  hunger. 

The  old  bear  went  on,  quartering  back 
and  forth  over  the  ice  and  trying  to  find 
another  open  lead.  There  were  none,  and 
the  scent  of  untouchable  seals  at  their 
breathing  holes  was  maddening.  The  old 
bear’s  increasing  hunger  infuriated  him, 
and  fury  mounted  to  consuming  rage. 

He  stopped  suddenly,  snuffling  into 
the  wind  and  reading  with  his  nose  the 
scent  it  carried.  The  old  bear  shuffled 
nervous  feet,  and  swung  his  head  to  look 
behind  him.  He  turned  again  to  face  in¬ 
to  the  wind. 

The  wind  brought  man  scent  to  him, 
and  the  old  bear  still  carried  in  his  side 
an  imbedded  slug  which  was  an  always- 
present  reminder  of  what  men  could  do. 
They  were  mightier  than  he,  and  had  he 
been  well-fed  the  old  bear  would  have  run. 
Now  he  did  not  feel  like  running,  for  he 
was  desperately  hungry. 

Slowly,  exercising  all  his  craft  and  cun¬ 


ning,  the  old  bear  began  to  stalk  John 
Donnelly. 


DESPITE  his  efforts  to 
achieve  one,  John  Donnelly 
still  had  no  constantly-clear 
picture  of  just  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  knew  only  what  was  about  to 
happen,  and  everything  hinged  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  walking  towards  the  food 
cache  on  Cape  Moon.  He  was  positive 
that  he  was  doing  so  because  he  constantly 
checked  his  course  with  his  compass,  and 
compasses  do  not  lie. 

But  the  obsession  which  gripped  him 
was  not  completely  overwhelming.  Most 
of  the  time  it  held  him,  but  sometimes  it 
relaxed  to  let  him  think  of  other  things. 
It  was  at  such  times  that  he  thought  of 
Nactoo,  and  of  Walters  clinging  to  the 
edge  of  the  ice.  When  these  thoughts  re¬ 
curred  they  were  so  real  and  near  that 
Donnelly  seemed  to  be  re-living  the  actual 
experiences,  and  he  screamed  aloud.  He 
had  made  no  effort  to  save  Walters  and, 
in  spite  of  his  self-assurances  that  he  could 
have  done  nothing,  he  knew  otherwise. 
Thought  of  the  food  cache  always  crowded 
these  nightmares  from  his  mind. 

He  knew  that  he  had  to  be  very  near 
the  cache,  but  he  could  not  be  certain  of 
how  near.  Always  he  tried  to  force  from 
his  mind  the  shadow  of  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  should  he  not  be  near  enough.  He 
tried  to  think  of  other  things  which  he 
might  be  doing. 

He  knew  something  of  arctic  hunting, 
and  he  was  sure  that  there  was  a  method 
of  taking  seals  from  beneath  the  ice,  but 
whoever  attempted  such  a  feat  must  have  a 
dog  and  he  had  none.  The  notion  that  only 
lack  of  a  dog  stood  between  himself  and 
life  was  an  aggravating  one,  but  he  could 
do  nothing  about  it.  There  was  just  no 
way  of  getting  a  dog. 


He  must  try  to  think.  Other  men  had 
been  caught  on  the  ice  pack  far  from  food 
or  any  source  of  food,  and  they  had  sur¬ 
vived.  They  knew  ways  to  procure 
something  to  eat,  at  least  enough  to  keep 
them  alive  until  they  could  get  to  a 
cache.  John  Donnelly  could  think  of 
nothing. 

He  knew  a  moment  of  great  depression. 
He  had  walked  for  very  many  days — how 
many  he  did  not  know — and  all  that  time 
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he  had  eaten  nothing.  Perhaps  he  was 
only  deluding  himself  and  would  not  find 
the  cache.  Maybe,  when  he  became  weak 
enough,  he  would  simply  fall  down  on  the 
ice  and  freeze.  The  thought  was  a  strange 
and  morbidly  fascinating  one.  But  some¬ 
how  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  connec¬ 
tion  between  such  a  possibility  and  him¬ 
self.  Other  men  might  be  overtaken  by 
that  fate  but  surely  he  never  would. 

He  turned  around,  and  the  corners  of 
his  eyes  wrinkled  as  he  studied  the  hum¬ 
mocks  and  pressure  ridges  through  which 
he  had  come.  He  tried  to  think  clearly 
about  what  he  had  done,  and  could  think 
only  of  the  food  cache  on  Cape  Moon. 
John  Donnelly  stared  at  something  which 
had  not  been  there  before. 

It  looked  like  ice,  but  it  was  not  ice. 
The  wind  ruffled  it,  and  wind  did  not 
move  ice  hummocks.  The  curious  thought 
occurred  to  Donnelly  that  he  was  looking 
at  a  polar  bear,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
had  the  even  more  curious  sensation  that 
the  bear  was  hunting  him.  The  bear, 
too,  must  be  hungry. 

As  slowly  and  as  carefully  as  he  could, 
ohn  Donnelly  raised  his  rifle.  However, 
e  no  longer  seemed  able  to  control  it. 
The  sights  blurred.  The  barrel  wavered, 
and  when  he  looked  again  the  bear  was 
gone. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  bewHderedly, 
anxiously  holding  the  rifle  and  staring  at 
the  place  where  the  big  bear  had  been. 
Then  he  realized  the  opportunity  he  had 
missed  and  a  sob  broke  from  him. 

John  Donnelly  choked  it  back,  and  hope 
replaced  despair.  The  notion  that  the 
bear  was  hunting  him  strengthened.  Per¬ 
haps  he  could  be  persuaded  to  return. 
John  Donnelly  weaved  among  the  hum¬ 
mocks,  holding  his  rifle  ready. 

He  knew-  that  he  must  have  this  bear 
if  he  was  going  to  live.  John  Donnelly 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  snow-covered  heap 
and  looked  all  about.  He  could  see  over 
the  tops  of  the  hummocks  and  ridges,  and 
the  snow-covered  level  expanse  which  lay 
beyond  them.  This  was  a  good  place  to 
stay.  He  could  see  the  bear  if  it  moved. 

THE  OLD  polar  bear  was 
almost  ready  to  rush  his  victim 
when  the  man  looked  around. 
Without  thought,  acting  only 
upon  sure  knowledge  that  the  rifle  was 


deadly,  the  bear  glided  behind  a  ridge  and 
slipped  away. 

He  went  neither  far  nor  fast,  for  great 
hunger  still  ached  in  his  belly  and,  since 
nothing  else  was  available,  he  knew  that 
he  must  have  this  man  to  eat  if  he  would 
survive.  However  he  had  to  get  him  by 
stealth  and  take  no  chances  with  the  rifle. 

As  soon  as  he  was  certain  that  the  man 
could  no  longer  see  him,  the  old  bear 
slunk  back.  He  came  cautiously,  testing 
the  wind  with  every  step  and  verifying 
with  his  nose  the  man’s  exact  location. 

Step  by  step,  always  shielding  and  never 
revealing  himself,  the  old  bear  crept  along 
parallel  to  the  man’s  trail.  When  the 
right  second  came  he  would  rush. 

The  man  had  climbed  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  upon  a  snow-covered  hump  that  was 
separated  from  and  higher  than  the  ice 
hummocks  and  ridges. 

The  hump  stood  alone,  with  ten  yards 
separating  it  from  the  nearest  ice  hum¬ 
mock.  The  man  on  top  held  his  rifle 
ready,  but  he  was  staring  hard  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  and  his  back  was  to  the 
bear.  Slowly,  staying  behind  hummocks 
until  he  was  almost  within  the  exposed 
ten  yards  leading  to  the  hump,  the  bear 
stalked  forward.  He  gathered  himself  for 
the  swift  rush  that  would  take  him  across 
those  ten  yards  and  up  the  hump. 

The  bear  launched  his  charge. 

He  was  within  feet  of  the  snow-covered 
hump  when  the  man  turned,  jerked  his 
rifle  to  his  hip,  and  shot.  The  bear  felt 
the  terrific  impact  of  the  slug,  and  its 
burning  course  into  his  body.  He  faltered, 
but  he  did  not  stop  or  even  slow  his  pace. 
The  old  bear  struck  once. 

The  man  collapsed  like  a  fire-seared 
plant,  and  he  did  not  move  again.  For  a 
moment  the  old  bear  stood  on  weakening 
legs  which,  mysteriously,  refused  to  do 
his  bidding  any  more.  Like  a  slowly-de¬ 
flating  balloon,  the  bear  melted  down  be¬ 
side  the  man  he  had  killed. 

That  night  a  heavy  snow  covered  the 
hump,  and  made  it  just  another  mound 
forever  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  arctic. 
But  before  the  arctic  cold  got  in  its 
freezing  work,  body  heat  from  the  two 
things  that  lay  on  the  hump  melted  the 
snow  beneath  them.  Side  by  side,  they 
lay  on  the  tarpaulin  that  covered  the  food 
cache  at  Cape  Moon, 
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S.  Riggs,  whose  byline  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  pages  long  before  now — 
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newspaperman  and  editor,  he  is  a  special-  him  speak  for  himself — 
ist  in  Italian  medieval  history,  and  the 
author  of  many  historical  books  and  arti¬ 
cles.  He  was  awarded  the  rank  of  Officer 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by  the  late  King  Vit¬ 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  LUCK 


(Continued  from  page  69) 

“You  know  about  that?” 

“I  know  all  about  it — charter  juggling, 
promotin'  a  shipyard  strike,  even — though 
I  can’t  swear  to  it — startin’  a  small  fire 
in  the  Islander.  And  he’s  done  the  same 
with  other  ships !  I’ll  sign  a  statement — 
if  you’ll  bear  a  hand  at  helpin’  me  keep 
my  ticket.” 

The  Islander  was  ranging  alongside 

“All  right,  skipper?”  Lane  called  anx¬ 
iously. 

“I’m  fine!”  Dan 
are  you !  Stand  by !” 

He  climbed  down  to  the  deck. 

Colmar  lifted  his  head.  “I’ll  settle, 
handsomely,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “This  can 
still  be  smoothed  out.” 

Dan  ignored  him. 

The  lifeboat  from  the  sizable  freighter 
swept  up  on  the  side  opposite  the  Islander. 
The  dyspeptic  Yankee  skipper  himself 
swarmed  up  on  deck,  blood  in  his  eye 
and  an  automatic  pistol  in  his  hand. 
Dan  met  him. 

“Here’s  the  buoy  shifter  and  a  man 
who  wants  to  make  a  statement,”  he 
said,  standing  above  the  silent  Colmar. 
“Will  you  handle  it,  Captain  Slocum,  till 
the  Coast  Guard  gets  here?  I’m  a  biased 
party — I’m  going  to  sue  this  smooth  gent, 
in  jail  or  out,  for  doing  his  best  to  wreck 

“He’ll  be  in  the  pen  or  my  name  ain’t 
Slocum,”  the  freighter  captain  said.  “Hell’s 
bells!  It  might  ha'  been  my  ship  that 
piled  on  that  reef!  What’s  his  game, 
anyway?” 

“Selling  a  ship  to  one  sucker  after  an¬ 
other,”  Dan  said  succinctly.  “Getting  her 
back  for  nothing  because  the  suckers  didn’t 
have  enough  money  to  fight  him  and  hang 
on.  But  that’s  not  the  worst!” 

“What’s  the  rest?” 

Dan  glanced  across  at  his  ship,  with  his 
crew,  like  awed  children,  lined  up  along 
the  rail. 

“What’s  the  rest,  Captain?”  Slocum 
repeated. 

“Stealing  the  heart  right  out  of  a  good 
man’s  chest,”  Dan  said.  “For  that  he’ll 
pay.  And  meanwhile  my  mate,  all  hands 
and  I  will  be  making  ourselves  a  mess  of 
luck  in  the  shipping  business.” 
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“I’ll  be  damned,”  Jock  said.  He  said  it 
again  and  pranced  around  on  the  wet 
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planks  a  bit.  He  stopped  and  smiled  at 
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